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HE profits of the Carl Rosa English Opera Com- 
pany are said by the London “ Figaro” to have 
amounted last year to the snug sum of $43,000. Now, 
if opera in the vernacular with a good troupe can be 
made profitable in England, why should it not be pos- 
sible to make it, at least, self supporting in New York ? 
LETTER of Wagner’s to Liszt, which has as yet 
A not been published, and which dates from the time 
of Wagner’s unfortunate stay in Paris, contains a sen- 
tence worth reproducing. After speaking in a some- 
what derogatory manner of the personality of Hector 
Berlioz, who had up to that time met all Wagner's ad- 
vances in the coldest and most abnegatory manner pos- 
sible, he continues by saying: “And yet there are to- 


day only three true musicians alive in this world—you 
; and I and he.” 


ATEST news from ‘St. Petersburg just received by 
us brings the information that the opening perform- 
ance of “ Das Rheingold” of the triple representations 
of the entire “ Nibelungen” tetralogy, arranged there 
by Angelo Neumann, met with a most tremendous suc- 
cess, Especial honors were bestowed upon Mr. and 
Mrs. Vogl, Siegmund Lieban and Emil Hettstedt, the 
impersonators of the principal roles, who, together with 
Director Neumann, were many times recalled at the 
close of the performance. 


[* another column will be found Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s 

exhaustive summing up of the season of German 
opera which terminated last Saturday afternoon with 
the performance of “ Rheingold” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. All cavillers at the wisdom of Mr. Stan- 
ton’s selection of Wagner's works as the staple musical 
food for his past season’s repertory, will be silenced by 
the very convincing figures Mr. Krehbiel sets forth in 
his excellent article. The tremendous popularity, as 
evidenced by the rush for seats, of the two cycles of 
performances of the “ Ring of the Nibelungen,” should 
alone point out to the rabid anti-Wagnerites that the 
public verdict is for Wagner's music, which has come to 
stay with us permanently. 








METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE TROUBLES. 
HE lot of an operatic director who every year, 
mostly in a very short time, has to create a new 
ensemble, as Manager Edmund C, Stanton, through 
force of circumstances, is in the necessity of doing, is 
certainly not a very happy or an enviable one. From 
all parts of Germany and Austria he has to gather his 
singers, and oh, how often with ungrateful results! We 
are led to make these observations by the particular 
attitude Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch and Mr. Kalisch have 
of Jate found wise to assume. We do not care now to 
speak of Max Alvary, who has a right to enjoy the favor 
of the public to his heart’s content, nor do we blaine 
him for not accepting an offer for a re-engagement 
which does not meet with his expectations or demands ; 
nor can we blame Mr. Stanton for not wanting to be 
dictated to by his singers; nor will we, lastly, notice 
the attacks on the management by the “ Herald,” for 
that paper has so far only been known for antagonism 
to the German opera, and therefore has least of all a 
right to presume to interfere with matters at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Moreover the “ Herald’s” over 
puffery of Alvary at the expense of everybody else, and 
in a truly sensational manner, has disgusted even the 
tenor’s own friends and admirers. Alvary is an able 
and conscientious artist whose stage appearance is de- 
cidedly prepossessing, but whose vocal abilities are after 
all absolutely limited. He is by nature a lyric and 
not an heroic tenor, and nature does not allow herself 
to be corrected even with the utmost human efforts 
without punishing the corrector. 
If we now think of the pecuniary remuneration these 
artist s receive a reasoning person is bound to ask himself 
where is this thing to end. The colossal demands in 
the way of salary which singers like Lilli Lehmann, 
Perotti, Alvary and others are making will keep on in- 
creasing with their belief that they cannot be replaced 
and this matter of over demands on the part of the stars 
will tinally work the ruin of German opera just as it has 
been one of the causes of the decease of Italian opera. 
The only absolute safeguard against such a future 
state of affairs, as far as New York’s opera house is con- 
cerned, is to be found in the cultivation of home talent, 
who must be educated not only in the art of singing and 
in music, but who, through witnessing the performances 
at the Metropolitan, must learn from seeing others, THE 
MUSICAL COURIER is the only paper which so far has 


important advice be followed we shall in future not be 
dependent upon irate prime donne who are at the same 
time possessed of husbands who have a tenor voice, 
nor upon tenors themselves, be they lyric or heroic or 
otherwise. 








CURIOSITIES IN CRITICISM. 
OSENTHAL played in Baltimore last week. The 
Baltimore “American” published a curiosity in 
the shape of a musical criticism of his first appearance 
on Thursday last, which stated that 

The four selections which Mr, Rosenthal performed were by four com- 
posers, viz., Chopin, ballad in A flat; Rosenthal-Davidoff, “At the 
Spring ;" Liszt, “ Tarantelle,’’ and * Don Giovanni” fantasy. His selec- 
tions and execution alike show him to be a particularly technical - player, 
brilliant and capricious, rendering everything totally ad dibitum, He 
throws his hands above his head, and although the clash of his finger nails 
can be heard on the ivory keys, the power produced is not in proportion to 
the length of the stroke. If he plays Beethoven he will be obliged to 
show himself in quite another manner. He was enthusiastically applauded 
after the ‘** Don Giovanni” number, and violated the rules of the society 
by playing an encore, which the multitudinousness of the audience 
insisted on, merely to show its power, and which the player accepted as 
the natural tribute to his vanity. 

Mr. Kreissler's share of the concert consisted in a Schubert ** Ave Maria,”’ 
Wieniawski *‘ Valse Caprice’ and Faust fantasy; cradle song by Alard 
and ‘*‘ Perpetual Motion” by Paganini. His tone is full and rich, and his 
execution delicate. For a young man he gives great promise ; but those 
who have heard Wieniawski and other masters render these same numbers 
will not fail to notice the great contrast in the matter of power and feeling. 
There are many other things he could play and suffer less by comparison. 

This criticism is in excellent taste and shows that the 
critic is as well informed on the particular idiosyn- 
crasies of Rosenthal as_ he is on the general subject 
of music. “ Rendering everything totally ad Zbztum” is 
a decidedly happy form of expression, lucid and clear 
and particularly instructive. The fact that Rosenthal’s 
cuff buttons once in a while struck the keyboard was 
misinterpreted by the critic, who is probably of an 
aquatic turn of mind, for he must have meant centre- 
board, as he says that “the power produced is not in 
proportion to the length of the stroke.”” Our Balti- 
more critie made a slight error also in stating that 
Kreissler played a cradle song by Alard. He really 
played the Chopin piano nocturne op. 9, No. 2 transposed 
for violin. But then an Alard cradle song and a Chopin 
nocturne are about the same thing to our Baltimore 
critic, who justifies himself by saying that as both of 
these gentlemen resided in Paris, such an error is ex- 
cusable. 

When he compares Kreissler with Wieniawski, he for- 
gets, in the first place, that Kreissler is playing on a 
cheap fiddle, while Wicniawski played on an Italian mas- 
terpiece in Baltimore, and that while Wieniawski was 


'a developed artist up in the thirties, Kreissler is a 


naughty lad who is just entering upon a career—unless 
his mother prevents it. 

The following night the pianist and violinist gave a 
recital. The esteemed critic of the Baltimore “ Ameri- 
can” started his remarks on the recital with a general 
proposition: 

After Boston, more piano music is played in Baltimore than any other 
city in the country, and an artist does himself injustice here unless he 
selects and plays his best. Mr. Rosenthal’s most musical number was the 
little Chopin nocturne in D flat, which he rendered deliciously The 
study in thirds, his own composition, exhibited his marvelous command 
of tenths, as well as thirds. The familiar Liszt ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsody,” 
which he has abridged rather than arranged, was given with his accus- 
tomed power and brilliancy. Among recital patrons, no work is more 
familiar than this rhapsody, and if they hear it at all, they generally pre- 
fer it as Liszt wgote and taught it. His last number was the ** Hexam- 
eron,’’ which is nothing less than a musical comedy or burlesque on the 
old Italian duet from Belisario, treating the old theme after the styles of 
six different composers—Chopin, Liszt, Thalberg, Herz, Czerny and 
Pixis, 

There is, of course, more piano music played in New 
York in a month than in Baltimore during a season, but 
a slight mistake of that nature should be forgiven. As 
to recital patrons preferring Liszt’s “ Hungarian Rhap- 
sody” in the original, we refer our critic to the fact that 
nearly every piano virtuoso arranges it to display his 
own individual preferences in technic. It will also be 
news to learn that the “ Hexameron”’ is nothing but a 
burlesque taken from Belisario. A critic who does not 
know the old “ Puritani” duet is just the kind of a critic 
the Baltimore daily papers delight in. 

However, tothe point. It is generally conceded by 
Baltimore musicians that these two articles on Rosen- 
thal’s playing are among the most unjust that have ever 
been printed about any artist who visited that city. 
The good people of Baltimore should also know what mo- 
tive was at the bottom of that senseless criticism, mixed 
with bitterness. The person who wrote the notices is 
a quasi-musical manager. He was negotiating with 
Rosenthal’s manager for a recital or performance in 
Baltimore, under his (the critic's) management. The 
negotiations fell through and Rosenthal appeared under 
different auspices. To vent his disappointment he wrote 
those notices. Thus is musical criticism in Baltimore 
made subservient to individual interests. 





pleaded with warmth for the establishment of a con- 





fr. and Mrs. C. Alves, 





servatory in connection with our opera house. If this 





We publish this for the benefit of General Agnus, of 
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determined hostility of the city Capellmeister, Ferdinand Hil- 
ler, toward Wagner and his music, determined to honor their 
illustrious guest at the first rehearsal by a ‘‘ Tusch,” and as the 
‘* Kaiser March” was first on the program (which was to be 
directed by Richard in propria persona) they tuned the tympani 
in B flat and F, and were ready to give cut the fanfare in B 
flat major. 


the Baltimore “ American,” who, if he knew it, would 
not permit the columns of his paper te be used for such 
sordid and unjust purposes. 





present all of the symphonies of Haydn, Mozart and Beet- 
boven without giving offense to the auditors."” We hope so, 
not only in Minneapolis but also in New York, for, be it 
said with a great big blush of shame mantling our metropoli- 
tan cheeks, several symphonies this season did give offense to 
their auditors, and it was not the composer's fault either. 





e*% 
How's this? Miss Mezzo—I hear the soprano at St. 


Basil’s Church has lost her baby ? 
Rival Soprano—Is that so? She must have sung to it. 


* 
But they were forestalled by Wagner, who, gliding in 
in an unexpected way, took his place at the conductor's stand 
and said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, the best way we can speedily become 
acquainted with each otheris to go to work;” and forthwith 
rapping, waved his baton, and what was his astonishment to 
hear a mighty ‘‘ Tusch ” instead of the ‘‘ Kaiser March,” forthe 
musicians, taken aback by the suddenness of the composer- 
director’s appearance, lost their heads and forgot all about the 
** Kaiser March.” 


* 


— 
Don’t forget Friday evening at Steinway Hail, Joseffy 
and Rosenthal. No dream, remember, but earnest reality. 


* 








Latest from London “ Figaro.” 
Mr. Sims Reeves once more appeared at the Ballad 
Bat he was still hardly in good voice. 


x 
* * 


The Scottish composer, Mr. MacCunn, is, it is alleged, 
contemplating a grand opera, a part author of the libretto of 
which is Mr. W. Barrett. 


* 
* 


This is the first case on record of a composer direct- 
ing his own ‘* Tusch.” 


* 
Concerts last week. 


THE RACONTEU 
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* * 


R. Music halls have become an epidemic, and Mr. Agra- 
monte threatens us with a new opera comique. The more 
the merrier. o* 

Mr. Stanley yesterday definitely decided to leave Eng- 
land next month for a tour in Australia, returning in Octoter. 


* 


HE week has been a lively one, anyhow, for 

Max Alvary, who has tasted of the fascinating but dan- 

gerous plaudits of our very fickle (alas, that it must be written) 
New York audience. 


. 
* * 

The “ Fremdenblatt,” of Vienna, made a queer break 
the other day by announcing a representation of ‘‘ Mephis- 
topheles,” an ‘‘ operetta by Boito,” would take place. Severe 


on Boito, all the same. 


* * 
Italian opera does not appear to be in a particularly 
flourishing condition even in the land of its origin. At one of 
the opera houses, Rome, this season, a certain number of per- 
formances have been given, and a heavy subsidy of nearly 
£6,000 has been paid. The whole affair has, it is said, now 
come deplorably to grief. The unfortunate artists, together 
with the orchestra and chorus, finding themselves in arrears of 
pay, waited upon the Syndic of Rome and begged him to try 
and organize a series of performances for them on the com- 
munity principle. Mr. Cotogni, the tenor, Mrs. Thedorini, 
and the conductor, Mascheroni, agreed to help their less 
wealthy brethren, and to take part in any performance which 
might be organized upto Easter. The Government and the 
Italian royal family likewise consented to contribute rather 
over £1,000 by way of capital. But at the last moment the 
plan fell to the ground owing to difficulties which it was im- 
possible to surmount. The municipality of Rome have, 
therefore, voted a grant of a small sum to the unlucky super- 
Happy ‘‘ Land of Song!" 


a *% 7 

Last season it was Lehmann and Niemann’s turn, now 
Alvary’s name is threatening seriously to push baseball news 
in the background in the columns of our great dailies, and 
Samoa has become a thing of the past as a matter of daily 
discussion, 


* 
+ * 


Harry G. Thunder, who is a very talented young or- 
ganist and pianist, of the Quaker City, has certainly a good 


name for an organist. 
* 2 « 
I remember the time when there was a basso in his 
late lamented father’s choir named Rohr, and now a piano 
teacher has turned up in the West named Estelle U. Thrumm. 


What’s in a name? 


* 


* * 


The town has become Alvaryrzed and fair maids and 
matrons fought last Saturday afternoon at the stage entrance 
to the Metropolitan for the honor of kissing the radiant and 


handsome tenor. e 


* 


Yes, it must be confessed, Max is a handsome fellow, 
of the most winning address and courtly manners. 


A 
og 


bad «*» 

An alleged musical contemporary speaks of a recent 
performance of the Ninth Symphony, in this city, thuswise : 
‘“*Mr. Walter Damrosch did his part with earnestness, and it 
was evidently not his fault if the symphony was not as suc- 
cess{ul as could have been desired.” Whose fault was it, 
then? Alas, not poor Beethoven’s ! 


* 
* * 


Mrs. Pemberton-Hincks, whose singing of Creole 
songs has made her such a welcome visitor in New York, is a 
sparkling brunette and a charming and cultivated lady from 
Louisiana, whose musical gifts are so great as to earn her the 
name of ‘‘ The Carmen of New Orleans.” 

a*«% 

“The Raconteur” recently received the following in- 
teresting communication, which is worthy of perusal : 

I have seen various attempts to trace to its source the 
once famous air ‘‘ John Brown's Body,” but I do not remem- 
ber to have seen any that were satisfactory. I think Stephen 
C. Foster, of Pittsburgh, is fairly entitled to the honors of 
paternity in this case. If you will compare the lines inclosed 
you will see that it is merely a variation on Foster’s pretty but 
over sentimental air, ‘‘ Ellen Bayne.” 

Foster again came to the front in the last campaign, the air 
‘*Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground” having been pressed 
into the service to declare the same terrible fate for Mr. Cleve- 
land. The defective American ear for melody, however, led 
to an alteration of the last bar but one—slight in itself—which 
took all the virtue out of the air and gave it a commonplace 
Yours truly, 


* 

You all remember him three years ago when he had a 
very small part in ‘* Tannhiiuser,” and yet I know of infatu 
ated girls then who waited until he made his appearance in 
the second act, just to see that graceful salute he gave the 
Landgrave and his guests. 


numeraries, band and choristers. 
« * * 
It is possible that very few people will recollect Mr. 
Catelin, who in the days of the Empire was a famous tenor at 
the Théatre Lyrique, and only the sad circumstances of his 
death will again call him to notice. He was found on Friday 
in a miserable and almost unfurnished room in the Rue de la 
Harpe, Paris, which he had inhabited sixteen years, and, ac- 
cording to the medical testimony, the chief cause of his demise 
was absolute hunger. Yet in a dilapidated bureau were found 
bank notes and other securities to the value of upward of 
£1,200. It appears that after he left the stage Catelin became 
a miser of a most uncompromising sort. He had been granted 
a pension by the Association of Dramatic Artists, and for 
many years past he had saved the whole of it, obtaining what 
food he could get by begging. As he was just over sixty years 
of age it seems a pity that such a man, who obviously suffered 
from brain disease, should not have been better taken care of. 


* > 
The pictorial genius of the elder Achenbach has been 
inherited by his son, whose histrionic ability can be termed 
picturesque rather than plastic, 


® 
+ 


In the meantime Chevalier Stanton sits in the midst 
of an army of typewriters, and with his head in an ice com- 
press answers fair and wmfair correspondents, who put to him 
the burning question: ‘‘ Will Alvary be with us next season ?” 


* 
* 


The formula to every question is, “I don’t know,” 
with a strong undercurrent of ‘It’s nobody’s business” 
attached. 


* 


* 


* 
* * 
Seriously, not even Campanini in his palmy prime 
was so fought for and féted as the young Alvary. And the 
end is not yet. 


+ * 

The tenor Gayarré has reason to be aggrieved at the 
conduct of the Paris ‘‘ Ménestrel.” That paper announces 
that Mr. Maurel has been engaged for thirty-five performances 
at the River Plate at 500,000 (I suppose of francs) for the sea- 
son, but that Mr. Gayarré has just refused 1,000,000 for a sea- 
son at Buenos Ayres. The figures are, of course, all wrong, 
and ‘‘Le Ménestrel” richly deserves condign punishment. 
The offer really made to Mr. Gayarré was 2,000,000 (or there- 
abouts) per month, coupled with the presidency of the Argen- 
tine Republic and the reversion of the kingdom of Servia. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Vincenzo Benedetto, described as a male soprano, 
made his début at the Moore and Burgess Minstrels on Mon- 
cay. In the afternoon he wore female costume, and is said 
to have resembled an exceedingly pretty girl. At night he 
adopted the ordinary evening dress of male civilized life and 
sang ‘‘Ernani involami” and Gounod’s “ Berceuse. His 
voice, whether gained by long practice or otherwise, is a 
mezzo soprano of very wide compass, and some notes are of 
excellent quality. But, on the other hand, the young gentle- 
man has evidently been indifferently taught. and on the first 
night he sang out of tune. He has now, it is said, greatly im- 
proved. A male soprano is in itself a curiosity, and the new- 
comer will doubtless attract a good many people to St. 
James’ Hall. It may be remarked that the true male soprano 
has only twice been heard in England during the present cen- 
tury—first, in the case of Vellutti, who retired about sixty 
years since, and afterward of Pergetti, who sang once at the 
Societa Armonica and afterward disappeared. The Sistine 
choir at Rome still has one or two specimens of the male 


* 
* * 

In all probability this sporadic outburst will exhaust 
itself as quickly as it formed, and will leave the subject of it 
as high and as dry as another tenor’s high C. 


* 
x & 


The little wizard of the keyboard, Von Biilow, has ar- 
rived and the town, musical and otherwise, is very much 
aware of it. 


ending. 


ELLEN Bayne. 


* 
* x 


Fancy Hans Guido going anywhere without every- 
body in the immediate vicinity not being cognizant of his elec- 
trical presence! He will probably give St. Peter a shock when 
he clamors at the gates of Paradise after his demise. 


* 
* ao 


But I won’t anticipate. 
* : * 
At all events, it was worth the price of admission to 
watch the little man last Saturday afternoon at the perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Rheingold,” when the orchestra gave him a 


‘* lusch,” or fanfare, as we call it. 


* 
* * 


The worthy Doctor was in the James Gordon Bennett 
box, and his look of astonishment was a study. ‘‘ Do they 
mean me?” his intellectual features said plainly (as if he 
didn’t know), and his usual expression of acerbity was re- 
placed by a gracious smile, and the whilom son-in-law of 
Franz Liszt bowed his acknowledgments. 


* 
¥ * 








Final Bars of ‘‘ GRovER’s IN THE COLD, COLD GRoUND,” 


fo ae ees eee reese 
Change for 
the worse. 





* 
* * 


Speaking of this musical form of honoring a distin- 
guished guest reminds me of the time when I was in Cologne, 
in 1873, on the occasion of a concert given by Richard Wag- 
ner on his visit to that city, The orchestra, despite the 





Excuse the political tinge of the words. 


* 
* * 


{ {A Minneapolis musical journal remarks: ‘“‘ We hope 
the time will soon come when our orchestra will be able to 





soprano, but the voice is no longer to be cultivated, even in 
the Eternal City, the adult being replaced by boys, on the 
plan adopted in English cathedrals, 
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PERSONALS. 





Mr. PHILIP HALE’s ENGAGEMENTS. — Mr. Philip 
Hale, the conductor of the Schubert Club of Albany, has 
accepted a call to play the organ and direct the choir of the 
First Religious Society, of Roxbury, Boston, and although he 
will reside in the latter city he will continue to direct the 
Schubert Club of Albany. 

Hk is SOON TO LEAVE Us.—Max Spicker will start in 
a fortnight on a recreation trip in Europe. He will be back, 
however, in time for the concerts at Brighton Beach. 


W. J. Lavin.—Mr. W. J. Lavin, the young and | nominated general director of the Royal Bavarian Court Or- 
talented tenor of the Emma Juch Concert Company, will sing | chestra, a title which was created for him, as it has not here- 
the ‘‘ Golden Legend” and Gade’s ‘‘ Crusaders,” in Montreal, | tofore been bestowed upon any other Bavarian conductor. 
the latter end of next month, and in “Elijah,” in Chicago,| MarceLLa SEMBRICH is in Berlin, where she will 
April 30 shortly give a concert at the Philharmonic Hall. The great 

DokA HENNINGES, — Dora Henninges - Heinsohn, | cantatrice intends to leave Dresden in the fall and to make 


Cleveland's favorite soprano, is very successful as a vocal 
teacher in her native city, giving over forty lessons a week. 
Mrs. Heinsohn will in all probability go to Germany soon, to 
emain a number of years. 

A Discovery Or Mr. Hinricns.—Gustav Hinrichs, 
richs, the enterprising manager of the New American Opera 
Company, has discovered a remarkable tenor voice in the 
person of a Dr. Reilly, a pupil of Charles Adams, of Boston. 
Dr. in the facile ease with 
which he scatters his high C's. 

Buck's Success.—As we announced in last week's 
issue the Brooklyn composer Dudley Buck’s cantata, ‘‘ The 
Light of Asia,” London, on Tuesday 
evening of last week, by the Novello Choir. A cable dispatch 


Reilly can out-Perotti Perotti 


was produced in 


says that it met with great sucess. 


Two Lerrers or VERDI.—Two of Verdi's early 
letters have just come to light. The first is dated October, 
1836, and is addressed to Massini, director of the Philhar- 


monic Society of Milan, 
influence to get hima post in the chapel at Monza, declaring 
nature he was inclined toward the music of the 
Happily he did not obtain the berth, or the com- 
poser of ‘‘ Aida” might still be writing masses. The other 
letter is dated twelve months afterward, in which he begs his 
friend to get him an introduction to Merilli, whom he hoped 
would produce his opera, ‘‘Oberto di San Bonifacio.” Verdi 
Busseto, where he was earning the 


that ‘‘ by 
Church,” 


was then a conductor at 
munificent salary of 300 frs., or otherwise $60, a year. 


BETZ AND BAYREUTH.—Franz Betz will sing at Bay- 
reuth this summer the parts of ‘‘ Hans Sachs” in ‘‘ Die Meis- 
tersinge! ‘* Kurwenal"’ in ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” for 
the impersonation of both of which he is justly celebrated. 


and of 


~Nor A LEATHER MEDAL.—The Duke of Saxe-Alten- 
berg has decorated the well-known musical //térateur, Dr. 
Adolph Kohut, of Dresden, with the medal of merit for art 
and science. 


GOrze's THROAT.—It was reported in one of the daily 
papers last week that Emil Gétze, the great tenor, was suffering 
from cancer, and that he consequently had lost his voice for- 
r In refutation of this statement we learn from the most 


ver. 


direct and reliable sources that Gétze, who is still under treat- 
ment for his throat with Professor Burger, of Bonn, has 
almost entirely recovered, and that he intends making his 


rentrée at the Cologne opera house on September I. 


HEGNER RETIRES BEFORE HOFMANN RETURNS,— 
Otto Hegner is about to return to Bale for the purpose 


He is not likely to return 


Little 
of further study with Hans Huber, 
to England this year, as in all probability little Josef Hofmann 


will next autumn take his place in London. 


Is SHE LEGALLY MARRIED ?—A cable dispatch to the 
‘Times " from Paris, dated March 20, says that the Paris 
‘Figaro” announces that the public prosecutor intends to 
apply for the annulment of the marriage of Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg to Marie Loisinger, the opera singer, on the 


ound that the prince induced the mayor of Mentone to 


gt 
R 


perform the ceremony by fraudulent declarations, 


BOULOW AND BRAHMS LEAVE BERLIN.—It seems 
omewhat late, now that Dr. Hans von Billow has safely 
landed in this country, to tell of his departure from Berlin, 
but the incidents of the evening of the 12th inst, at the Lehrter 
railroad station in Berlin ought not to be passed over without 
notice Che entire Philharmonic Orchestra, the directors of 
the Philharmonic Society, Johannes Brahms and a tremendous 
number of musicians, amateurs and their ladies were present 
and gave the great little doctor an ovation such as even he, 


he no doubt has grown to be to such mat- 


as 


before witnessed, and which affected him visibly. 


accustomed 
ters, has not 
This 
Brahms also iett 


at ir o'clock, One hour later Johannes 
Berlin for Vienna, and scenes of like enthu- 
A laurel wreath was handed him by the 


in 


happened 


siasm were enacted, 
Orchestra, and the members indulged 
‘* Berliner Boersen Courier” states, 
appearances great “virtuosity.” Brahms 

a few words, and concluded with ‘Auf ein 


Philharmonic . 


Salamander which, as the 
had all 
thanked 
baldiges Wiederschen !" 


ARVESCHOU.—Mr. Albert F. Arveschou, the Norwe- 


the of 


with 


In it Verdi begs Massini to use his 


certs, is the possessor of a rich voice of much sympathy, and 
sings with unusual fire and intelligence. He is the bass of St. 
George’s Church. 

A TALENTED SOPRANO.—Miss Augusta Ohrstrom, 
the young Swedish soprano singer who sang last Thursday 
evening at the Polyklinic benefit for the first time in New 
York, made a very favorable impression by her interpretation 
of Gcunod’s aria from ‘‘ Reine de Saba.” 

FRANZ ERKEL, the gray headed conductor of the 
Pesth Opera House, was decorated by the Emperor of Austria 
with the Order of the Iron Cross, III. Class. 


Court CONDUCTOR LEVI, of Munich, has just been 


Berlin her future home. 

ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM recently played with great suc- 
cess at St. Petersburg in a charity concert conducted by Anton 
Rubinstein. The Czar was present and paid the talented 
Liszt pupil the compliment of a short interview, in which His 
Majesty expressed a desire of again hearing Mr. Friedheim 
play, and it is more than likely that the pianist will give sev- 
eral concerts in the capital of Russia, 

FRANZ RUMMEL’S success at Copenhagen on the gth 
inst., when he made his first appearance there, is best de- 
scribed through the fact that he was recalled eight times and 
had to play an encore, despite the length of the program, which 
contained Beethoven's G major and the Schumann concerto 
and a number of unaccompanied solo pieces by Schubert and 
Chopin. The Court of Denmark was present at this concert 
from beginning to the end and His Majesty the King led the 


applause. Johann Svendsen conducted the orchestra. 


FOREICN NOTES. 





.... Robert Goldbeck, so well known in New York, is 
to give his opera ‘‘ Newport,” in recital form, at Devonshire 
House, April 9, under the auspices of His Grace of that name. 


..-.The “ Times ” said last Sunday that Alfred Cel- 
lier’s new comic opera to follow ‘‘ Dorothy” has been named 
“Doris.” ‘‘ Delia,” a new comic opera by Bucalossi, seems 
to have scored quite a success in Liverpool. 


....At the fifth symphony concert by the Dresden 
Royal Court Orchestra, Felix Draeseke’s new symphonic pro- 
logue to Calderon’s ‘‘ Life a Dream” was produced for the 
first time and met with applause and favorabie criticism. 


....A Norwegian singers’ trip to Paris is to take 
place during the time of the exposition. One hundred picked 
male chorus singers will be formed into a club which will give 
two concerts at the Trocadero, under O, Griéndahl’s direction. 
..».The cable announced last Sunday that at Kroll’s 
Theatre, in Berlin, Miss Marie Van Zandt made a great hit 
there in ‘‘ Lakmé” on Wednesday. The theatre was crowded 
with the élite of Berlin, who gave the American singer a cor- 
dial reception. 


.... Lhe London “ Figaro” says: “ Mr. Edgar Had- 
dock announces that at his concert at Leeds on®the 25th inst., 
he will play upon the ‘Emperor’ Stradivarius, which, it is 
said, has not been heard in public for nearly fifty years, and is 
worth 2,000 guineas.” 


-Owing to the success of “ Pickwick” Mr. Bur- 
nand intends to collaborate with Mr. Solomon in a series of 
works. The first is a musical version of the farce ‘* Domestic 
Economy,” which will be by a three act comic 
opera in burlesque of ‘‘ Joan of Arc.” 


followed 


....It destroys confidence in German libretto writers 
to learn from French critics that the book of “ Der Bettel- 
student” (‘‘ The Beggar Student”’), lately produced in Paris 
as ‘‘ L’Etudiant Pauvre,” is almost identical with the story of 
‘* Le Guitarero,”’ which Scribe wrote and Halévy set to music 
as long ago as 1841. 


....The managers of the Paris Grand Opera have 
been guilty of an astounding act of generosity in doubling the 
salary of Miss Emma Eames, though she was bound to them 
for one year at a contract price. 

Messrs. Ritt and Gaillard evidently wish to be on the sunny 
side of the rising star. She first saw the light in China, where 
her father, at the time of her birth, was the United States 
consul at Shanghai. 

....Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel, of Leipsic, have an- 
nounced the forthcoming publication of a work highly inter- 
esting to musical antiquarians. It is entitled ‘‘ Musical Paleo- 
graph; a Collection of Photographic Facsimiles of the Prin- 
cipal Manuscripts of Gregorian, Ambrosian, Gallician and 
other chants published by the Benedictine Monks of Soles- 
mes.” The first works photographed will be a tenth century 
quarto manuscript, which, however (at $5 per annum), will not 
be finished for two years. 





copyright possessed by the heirs of the late Mr. Bartholomew 
and Mendelssohn, will be given of “Elijah” in the Crystal 
Palace, London, next June. Albani. Patey, Lloyd and Sant- 
ley and a band and chorus of 3.000 performers will take part 
under Mr. Manns. This will be the first performance of the 
work under such conditions within the memory of most of the 
present generation. The only other one was twenty-nine 
years ago, although in 1867 selections were given, followed 
by a miscellaneous concert. 


..--Among the effects of the composer Balfe, sold 
last week in London, was a gold medal given to him in 1843 
by Louis Philippe ; a silver medal from Alexander II. of 
Russia, presented in 1859; a goid snuff box from Balfe’s 
London friends, in 1838 ; a silver gilt box, the lid chased with 
the meeting of the Pickwick Club, presented to Balfe by 
Charles Dickens ; the cross of the Legion of Honor, from Na- 
poleon, in 1870, and a silver tea service, presented to the 
composer on the night of the hundredth performance of 
“The Bohemian Girl,” at Drury Lane, in 1844. Among 
many other items is the original score of ‘‘Il Talismano,” in 
the handwriting of the composer, 








The Opera Season Ended. 


Popularity of Wagner's Works. 

HE sixth subscription season of grand opera 

at the Metropolitan Opera House (fifth in German) 
closed on Saturday, March 16. The five representations which 
took place last week were not included in the subscription, 
but of course they form a part of the season. Originally it 
was the purpose of the directors, as appears from the prospec- 
tus issued last fall, to give forty-seven subscription nights and 
sixteen matinees, between November 28 and March 16. The 
last two weeks were set apart for two consecutive representa- 
tions of the dramas which constitute Wagner’s tetralogy, ‘‘ The 
Ring of the Nibelung.” The difficulties involved in an effort 
to compass the tetralogy in a week, and other circumstances, 
compelled an extension of the season for one week, much to 
the advantage of the enterprise. The final record indicates that 
fifty evenings and eighteen afternoon representations took place 
between November 28, 1888, and March 23, 1889, inclusive. 
Sixteen works were performed, the order of their production. 
the date of their first representations and the number of times 
each was given being shown in the following table : 

















Date . 

Opera, Com oser. of First Times 

Performance. Given. 
RS ook doc dnueen Meyerbeer........ November 28.... 5 
SSS PETE Wagner ..... November 30.... 2 
William Tell .... Rossini... 3 
Fidelio. .... 2.2050: Beethoven........| 2 
L’ Africaine...... .......| Meyerbeer... veeel December 7.... 5 
PRB es. cccccceses Gounod..... ; | December 14.... 4 
Siegfried.......... Wagner. . «++.| December a1 6 
Rheingold... Wagner...........| January 4....... 9 
Prophet...... Meyerbeer....... January o..... 3 
Meistersinger ar | January i1...... 5 
La Juive.........sceseres DOD oscte accede | January 21...... 3 
Tannhiuser.............. Li | January 30...... 5 
2 rere he eae | February 6..... 5 
ae ey > ll February 15..... 4 
 ilexaess teas voneaces WON, ‘sabeveve | February 20..... 3 
Gitterdimmerung .......| Wagner ae 4 


The season added two works only to the repertory of the 
institution, ‘‘ L’Africaine” and ‘‘Das Rheingold.” Lalo’s 
opera, ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys,” Mozart’s ‘‘Don Giovanni,” and 
Bruell's ‘‘ Steinerne Herz,” which were spoken of from time 
to time in the announcements, official and unofficial, were 
abandoned. In the case of Lalo’s opera it is understood that 
the trouble and expense of the stage furniture and the tardy 
arrival from Germany of the German translation were the 
prime causes of the director’s change of purpose concerning it. 
Rehearsals were once in progress for ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” but 
artistic considerations prompted its indefinite postponement. 
Bruell’s opera would scarcely havé fitted into the season, and 
its production would not have been wise. The season was the 
longest of any given under the present administration, and 
financially marked a distinct advance over its predecessor. 
The relative popularity of the various works in the list is indi- 
cated in the following table, which is arranged according to 
the earning power of each opera, as shown in the average 
receipts. This plan is adopted only for convenience. All 
thoughtful persons will know that the fact that ‘‘ Die Gétter- 
dimmerung”’ could be given four times in eleven days to an 
average of $3,302.12, while *‘ The Jewess” was given three 
times in two months to an average of $3,341.83, is the plainest 
kind of proof that ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung’’ was more at- 
tractive to the public than ‘‘ The Jewess.” Moreover, the re- 
vised figures will doubtless put Wagner’s drama in third 
place. Itis significant of the growth of interest in the opera 
that, as a rule, the works brought out toward the close of the 
season were most generously patronized. In connection with 
this fact, those who wish to study the record for the purpose 
of learning something about the sentiment of the public on the 
subject of the opera as a permanent institution will do well to 
recall that the great increase in the patronage cf the opera 
follows hard upon the heels of a bitter, persistent and silly 
attack upon it made by illinformed and unmusical persons, and 
the return of Mrs. Lehmann. The figures willbearstudy. In 








gian basso cantante, who was beard last week in several con- 





....A performance to celebrate the expiration of the 


the case of ‘‘ Rheingold” and ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung,” the 


THE MU: 








representations of Friday night and yesterday afternoon are 
estimated. In all other cases the figure are exact and official. 


Total 
Attend- | 
ance, 





Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


Total 


Average 
Receipts. 


Opera. Receipts. 


| 

| $17,347 
30,208. 
10,025.50 
14,208. 





2,746 
2,800 
2,731 
2,700 
2,080 
2,791 
2,655 
2,396 
2,735 
2,414 
2,531 
2,021 
2,346 
2,281 
2,102 
2,236 


13,732 
25,200 

8,194 
10,800 
13,400 


$3.469.45 
3356.52 
3,341.83 
3,302.12 
39275 .00 
3,097.75 
3,068 .co 
3,009.04 
2,999. 
2,956. 
2,909. 
2,837. 
2.572 
2,447- 
2,227. 
2,145.33 


Tannhauser 
Rheingold 
Jewess . 
Gétterdimmerung.. ... 
Tiovatore 16,5@3 
Lohengrin - 6,195. 
Alda 9,204. 
Siegfried | 18,054.25 
L' Africaine 14,955. 
Meistersinger 14,784. 
Huguenots 14,549. 
Walkiire . 14,188. 
10,289. 
7,34¢. 
4:454- 
7 6,436. 
| 


— 
$208,783. 











$3,070. 3 


There is neither time nor opportunity at present to call atten- 
tion to the lessons of the season. That may be done hereaf- 
ter. Concerning the wisdom of the policy pursued by Mr. 
Stanton with reference to the works of Wagner, which were 
chiefly singled out for attack, the figures in the next table 
speak with peculiar eloquence. We will not lessen their 
force by any attempt at comment; elucidation they do not 
need. 





Scason 
1888-1889. 


Season 
1887 1888. 


Season 
1886-1887. 





Total representations........ . 

Wagnerian representations 
Non-Wagnerian representations 30 hie. 
Total receipts....... .. ..++++«| $202,751.00 | $185,258.50 
Average receipts............--.| 3.323.738 | 2,894 68 
Wagnerian receipts. ... ‘ | 111,049.50 116,449.75 


8 33 
$208,783 
3,070. 30 
114,986.50 
93+796.50 
3,285 33 
2.842 32 


Non- Wagnerian receipts 91,701.50 | 08,808.75 
Wagnerian average 3,582.21 | 3234 
Non-Wagnerian average. i 3,056.71 | 2457-45 
Difference in average in tavor } 

of Wagner T Apery | 27 | 443 OT 


§25.50 | 727. 





One additional fact may be cited. In the season just closed 
the seven works of Wagner brought into the exchequer of the 
Metropolitan Opera House an average of $16,427.35 each, 
while the nine operas not composed by Wagner yielded an av- 


erage of $10,421.84.—H. E. Krehbiel, in Sunday *‘ Tribune.” 


Music in Boston. 
Boston, March 25, 1889. 

REVITY is the soul of wit, and if I cannot 
give you the latter I can at least indulge in the former 

this week, for although I have been as busy as a fly in a 
molasses jug, much of the musical matter would be but stale 
news to your well posted readers. I have chiefly haunted the 
Boston Theatre this week, for the Bostonians have returned, 
and as their foot was on their native heath all their friends 
turned out to give them a hearty welcome. The troupe is a 
Such artists as Barnabee, Karl, Macdonald, &c., 
The season 





strong one. 
need no introduction to an Eastern audience. 
began excellently with Thomas’ ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,” 
which Mr. Oscar Weil, the stage manager (also a good 
musician and composer), had dished up in good style, adding 
a rattling drinking song, by Suppé, for the benefit of Barna- 
bee, and shortening certain parts of the action to advantage. 

Miss Marie Stone made a very good ‘‘ Galatea,” but I did 
not like her nearly as well in ‘‘ Dorothy” the next night, for 
her voice seemed threadbare and her high notes thin. But 
she again made a success of the part of ‘*‘ Felina,” in *‘ Mig- 
” Juliette Corden made a charming ‘‘ Mignon,” vocally 
I was most 


non, 
speaking, but her acting was rather conventional. 
agreeably surprised ,by the advance made by Jessie Bartlett 
Davis, who has developed in acting as well as in singing most 
rapidly. A few years ago she was with the National Opera 
Company (peace to its ashes) and was not in any way remark- 
able. Her assumption of the role of ‘‘ Frederic,” in ‘‘ Mignon” 
was a commendable one. Mr. Studley has done good work 
with orchestra and chorus, and it is safe enough to predict a 
prosperous Western tour for the company. 

The chief musical event of the week has been the reappear- 
ance of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. They have given two reci- 
tals of song in the Meionaon, every available seat being 
sold out long in advance. It is always a delight to in- 
dulge in the ‘‘I told you so” retrospective style of prophecy, 
and I am glad that the howls about Mr. Henschel’s ‘‘dis- 
agreeable voice” and ‘‘ bad method” have disappeared be- 
fore the very emphatic and continuous popular approval of 
his work. He sings German Lieder better than anyone else 
in America. I notice one strange thing in his program, how- 
ever. He never sings any of the songs of Robert Franz. 
When one considers that Franz is the greatest living com- 
poser of Lieder, the peer of Schubert and Schumann in this 
field, the omission is certainly a very strange one. The chief 
successes of Mr. Henschel’s part of the program were Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Grenadiere "’ and Loewe’s ‘‘ Archibald Douglass.” 

The latter was given in a manner absolutely inspiring. 
Loewe is beyond even Schumann in the domain of the Bad/ade, 
and his works are not likely to pass out of the répértoire, spite 
of the dictum of Dr. F. Gehring, in Grove’s Dictionary. Mrs, 
Henschel won her greatest success in a group of songs by her 
husband. Of these the ‘‘Spinning Song” is the finest, and 
has a quaint little coda with odd modulations, reminding of 





the style in which the composer ends his famous ‘‘Ob, Hush 
Thee, My Baby.” Mrs. Henschel’s voice is not broad, but it 
is managed with consummate skill, and her naive manner in 
rendering folk songs makes these the most attractive part of 
her répéttoire. The talented couple appeared at the Young 
People’s Popular Concert, given by our Symphony Orchestra, 
and the occasion drew forth the largest audience of the season. 

These concerts are misnomers. One does not, for example, 
find many very young people who revel in Berlioz, Wagner 
and Saint-Saéns, yet that is what these programs are made up 
of. The concerts might rather be called symphonic safety 
valves, for all the unfortunate French composers who are de- 
nied representation in the regular symphonic programs are 
allowed to appear in the ‘‘ Young People’s.’”’ This is the way 
we teach the young idea how to shoot. 

The symphony concert did not give any Gallic spice, but 
kept in a rather sedate groove this week. The list was as fol- 
lows : 

Overture, ‘* Die verkaufte Braut"’ 
Concerto for piano, violin and violoncello................. L. v. Beethoven 
Unfinished symphony in B minor... eoceccccel’ lf. Schubert 
Scherzo capriccioso yaks yess Perey rerrercre 

The Smetana work had joviality enough, and its brusque 
imitations gave a playful coloring well suited to a comedy 
overture. 

The triple concerto introduced Messrs. Lang, Kneisel and 
Giese as soloists. The three are so well known as competent 
chamber musicians that one can readily imagine the ensemble. 
Yet the work is not a very inspiring one. It is not to be 
compared to the fourth or fifth piano concertos or to the violin 
concerto. The best part of it all, in my estimation, is the 
largo, in which the tender violin melody was beautifully 
played by Mr. Kneisel. 

The Schubert symphony was perfect. The changes of 
tempo, the delicious contrasts, the beautiful melodic effects, 
were all given as if the orchestra were a single man—and so, 
for the matter of that, it was, for Mr. Gericke’s spirit runs 
through it all and makes a unit of it. A double recall for the 
director at the close proved the appreciation of the audience. 
The contrast of the next number was a very marked one, and 
it was given with dash and spirit. Messrs. Reiter (horn) and 
Schuecker (harp) did some artistic work in the cadenza. 

The coming week is to be a very busy one in music, and if 
the reviewers don’t subdivide themselves they will probably 
Louts C. Etson. 


F. Smetana 


miss a few notes. 


A 








An Address on the Opera. 

TRIANGULAR discussion took place on 
March 13 at the Assembly Rooms of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, under the auspices of the Nineteenth Century 
Club, on the subject of the opera, in which Messrs. H. E. 
Krehbiel, W. J. Henderson and Luigi Monti took part. Mr. 
Brander Matthews, in the absence of President Thompson, 
presided. 

Mr. Henderson began by saying that from the days of the 
invention of opera by the Camerata, that met at Bardi’s 
house, in Florence, to the time when Gluck felt called upon 
to take measures of reform in order to renew the dramatic 
significance of the opera, almost lost through the folly and 
extravagance of the Italian composers, there had been a long 
descent in operatic art. The fall from ‘‘Orpheus” to 
‘* Lucia,” however, was even more discouraging. Everything 
that was good in opera was sacrificed to the glory of the singer. 
It was time for a new reformer, and he came in the person of 
Richard Wagner. The question had now arisen whether 
everything belonging to Italian opera was to be wiped out. 
Mr. Henderson believed that Wagner's theories would surely 
prevail, but that his practice would be modified in some 
details. 

The speaker then proceeded to refresh the memory of his 
hearers as to Wagner's excellences. The master held that 
operatic music must illustrate the text. This could not be 
done by using the old-fashioned arias and other formulas ; so 
Wagner abolished them, and endeavored to construct his 
dialogue as it would have been constructed by Shakespeare. 
He insisted, too, on having the opera well mounted. The 
mood of the scene painting must be in keeping with the 
events, All the resources of the stage he called into play to 
impress the actuality of the drama on the audience. And 
Wagner revolutionized the orchestra, raising it from the posi- 
tion of a mere accompanist to that of a leading character in 
the drama, 

Having treated these topics at some length, Mr. Henderson 
turned his attention to those features of Wagner’s music which 
militate against its popularity. He declared that many persons 
who liked Bach, Beethoven and later instrumental composers 
did not at first like Wagner, and he wondered whether the 
world at large was prepared to surrender to a select few the 
only artistic kind of opera. 

It appeared, he said, that the greatest obstacle to the success 
of Wagner’s music was that it was often offensive to the ear. 
His disciples held that this made no difference so long as dra- 
matic significance was preserved. Mr. Henderson said that 
it was a very important part of the business of music to please 
the ear. Wagner’s harsher passages unquestionably were 
strong in dramatic significance, but the speaker believed that 
this end could have been obtained with more melodious music. 
Wagner was often a musical Carlyle; rough and uncouth in 
style, but powerful in matter. His works were intrinsically 
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worth more than those of all the Italians put together, but his 
manner should not be the model of the future. The speaker 
cited numerous passages from the works of Beethoven and 
others, and of Wagner himself, to show that their most dra- 
matic writing was also their most beautiful in its sensuous 
aspect. 

The speaker argued at considerable length that Wagner 
wrote disadvantageously for the voice, that the singing of his 
works was a great strain and could only be borne for any 
length of time by robust persons, and that the difficulties 
caused by Wagner’s neglect to consider vocal method in his 
writing were increased by the obstacles in the German lan- 
guage. Ifthe culture of vocalization should disappear from 
the operatic stage it would be lost to the world, tor the ama- 
teur and the concert room singer were not influential enough 
to preserve it. The speaker objected to a form of art in 
which we are promised a drama expressed through music, 
with an important part of the music spoiled for the purpose. 

Mr. Henderson had little objection to offer to the leit-mo- 
He believed it to be a good thing, but thought it was 
Many of Wagner’s leit-motives were not self 


tive. 
carried too far. 
explanatory and required the services of learned Wagnerian 
commentators to make their meaning known to the public. 

The speaker concluded by declaring his belief that the opera 
of the future should be built upon the Wayner theories, but 
should have a greater proportion in the voice parts of fluent 
melody and polished vocal art. ‘* When a composer arises,” 
he said, ‘‘who will know how to superimpose upon the 
anatomy of the Wagner music drama the fair exterior of a 
finished vocal art, we shall have a form of opera in which 
ideal beauty shall go hand in hand with consummate signi- 
ficance.” 

In introducing H. E. Krehbiel, the chairman said that the 
committee had purposed having Italian music defended by an 
Italian and German music bya German. In the latter respect 
they had been unsuccessful, but had come pretty near it since 
Mr. Krehbiel was of German descent. The introduction indi- 
cated that from Mr. Krehbiel was expected an advocacy of the 
extreme Wagnerite’s view, even against the few strictures of 
Mr. Henderson, Mr. Krehbiel irtimated that the function of 
quarreling willy-nilly with his xcuial and clear headed young 
friend was not altogether gratifying, for the double reason that 
he was in agreement with so much that Mr. Henderson had 
advanced, and wasin point of fact an extreme Wagnerite only 
in the eyes of the extreme Italianites. Nevertheless he com- 
bated the attitude of Mr. Henderson, on the general ground 
that there was no evidence that his philosophy and esthetics 
would be those of the people for whom the opera of the future 
would be composed. Mr. Henderson had said that no matter 
what the state of affairs on the stage, the music written to ex- 
press it must be pleasing to the ear. The validity of this com- 
mon dictum inart Mr. Krehbieldenied. He said in part: 

** Now, is it time, as Mr. Henderson states, that no matter 
what the state of affairs on the stage the music must please the 
ear? Suppose that utilizing the ear simply as the gateway to 
the higher faculties a composer should aim to quicken the 
imagination and stir the emotions, and should actually do this 
without pleasing the ear, would his art be bad for this reason? 
Is this dictum, which we have heard so often, the reflex of an 
infallible maxim in art? Do we in point of fact insist upon it 
always in all the arts? 
Laocoon placed there by the artist for the purpose of pleasing 
the eye? Asa matter of fact does it please the eye or does it 
fascinate with a horrible fascination, and achieve the artist's 
real purpose by merely appealing through the eye to the 
imagination and emotions? Suppose a people should arise 
who, through a combination of circumstances, political, cli- 
matic or geographical, should adopt as their mottoes in art, 
‘Strength before Beauty,’ ‘Truth before Convention ;’ sup- 
pose they should become convinced that their perpetuation in 
the struggle for existence depends on their close adherence to 
those lines in art and manners and morals—would they be 
likely to be bound long by a theory that while beauty may be 
many things it must be sensuously pleasing? Are there many 
things in this world more fleeting than the idea of beauty? 
Think of the history of literature; think of the history of 
music. Is there anything more transient than the ideal of 
beauty ? Let the operas of the last century reply, or take as 
an answer Goethe’s beautiful allegory : ‘‘‘ Why am I mortal, 
O Zeus?” asked Beauty. ‘‘Did I not,” replied the god, 
‘*make only that to be beautiful which is mortal.” And Love, 
the Flowers, the Dew and Youth heard his words. All turned 
away weeping from Jupiter's throne.’ 

‘* Assuming that the opera of the future is to be enjoyed by 
a strong, masterful people, the struggle for existence will care 
for that—are they likely to be bound by any such theories as 
have been suggested ? Mr. Henderson answers the question by 
conceding that the theories of Wagner are to prevail. Now, 
Wagner is a German—a German to the backbone—who repre- 
sented the strong element, the barbaric spirit, in the develop- 
ment of civilization. Mr. Henderson has spoken of the artis- 
tic stories of ancient Rome and deplored their destruction by 
Alaric. God bless Alaric, and God bless the barbaric spirit 
for which he stood! It is essential to healthful life. It made 
Rome succeed to Greece when Greece became degenerate ; it 
made the Teuton succeed the Roman, the German dominate 
the Italian, and it is making the Russian, I fear, to dominate 
the German, These are the scientific facts ; this is the scientific 
view of the case, and this is the age of science. Wagner has the 
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vices, but he has the virtues of hisrace. He knows thatthe sal- 
vation of art lies in truthful expression, and when he is accused 
of a wantof Hellenism, the man who brings the accusation has 
forgotten a point of his musical history. Mr. Henderson ven- 
tured to raise the question whether, certain things being con- 
ceded, Wagner's art wascn artform. It is based simply and 
solely upon the old Greek tragedy. The Greeks, first of all 
peoples to appreciate the beauty and forcefulness and strength 
that lay in music, recognized the highest utility of that most 
potent of all emotional voices and promptly consorted it with 
poetry. They created a lofty art form, one that appealed to 
reason while it compelled the sense, and they held its repre- 
sentatives to a strict accountability to the State and placed it 
in the service of the Church and of the State. When Timo- 
theus, a true musical reformer in the Italian sense, ventured 
to sing his poems in public, he who had added strings to 
the kithara and extended the knowledge of harmony, was ex- 
pedited out of Sparta, The degenerating effect of his music 
was feared, 

Our ears and our capabilities are being developed to meet 
the requirements of the new spirit in music. When harmony 
began it began in the use of consecutive fifths. When har- 
mony became a science it was discovered that the succession 
of sounds was more beautiful, and consecutive fifths were con- 
demned. We are now come to the period when a dramatic 
writer, wanting to accomplish something by the use of that 
But it is not a law, not a style. Mr. 
Henderson's argument is defective. Nobody holds up Wag- 
ner as a model of style. He stands alone. Schiller, in one 
of the beautiful lines, of the ‘‘ Lay of the Bell,” conveys this 
idea, that to the master who creates the forms is given the 
privilege of breaking those forms when they are no longer 
serviceable, That is the history of music, Classic music had 
to give way, as Greek statuary, with its passionless faces, had 
to give way when the romantic school set in. That is the 
reason the Italian art, beautiful as it was, as it is, or as it will 
always remain in our estimation and reverence, is no longer a 
voice for the people of the nineteenth century, certainly not 
for a people Teutonic in their origin, like the Germans, the 
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Communication, 
That Wail from Cleveland. 


Leditors Musicad Courier ° 
* Behold ! there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.” 

ND there has been. For some time past the 
A molars of some of Cleveland’s highly and pre-eminently 
gifted musical! cult have been engaged in other occupation than 
that of masticating chewing gum. The alleged bon ton amateur 
element has been disturbed and their esthetic and recondite 
minds intensely harrowed, because, forsooth, they could not 
subsidize representatives of the Eastern, as they do some of 
the local, press to further their own personal ends. At last 
the wail has reached Gotham, and their condensed howl of 
anguish has found fitting expression in that pretty little liter- 
ary gem entitled, ‘‘ A Communication from Cleveland.” Nice, 
it Such polished rhetoric, rotund syntax, potent 
logic and withering sarcasm, and withal such bitterness of 
spirit as ‘‘ We Clevelanders” give evidence of therein. Who 
is this champion of aggrieved musical humanity who bobs up 
so serenely to do battle for the wrongs of an ‘‘ignored and 
Let us quote from his mosaics 
and discover his impotent personality. “IT am no 
professional musician, nor hardly an amateur;” of a truth 
verity for you, and we herein openly indorse the state- 
in fact we had discovered this fact long ago; but 


was not? 


barely touched upon” clique ? 
He says: 


here 1s 


ment 


nevertheless this same Mr. ‘'S.,” alias “hardly an amateur,” 
who revels in the shade of an umbrageous covert, sits at the 
first desk of the first violins in the Philharmonic orchestra. 
Now, in full view of the admitted fact that he is “‘ hardly an 


can it be wondered at that your correspondent ‘‘ ig- 
nored or concerts wherein this Mr. 
‘ Hardly,” and others equally gifted, essayed to play such 
Lohengrin” Vorspiel, Weber's ‘' Obe- 
ron ** Fest Klgnge,” &c. Such the 
menu served up at their last concert, over which we in charity 
drew the ‘veil of oblivion.” The juxtaposition of such mas- 
ter works and our Mr. “ Hardly,” torturing feline intestines 
among the first violins, can furnish the readers of THE Musica. 
Courier with abundant materials for a first-class nightmare. 
Let us pass on in our dissection of this magnificent diatribe. 
He ‘*T think I can discriminate between the per- 
formance of an artist and a mere ‘dabbler in music.’” What 
an astcunding proposition to come from one who is a self 
confessed ** He thinks—mark you, he 
only thinks, modest man, he is not certain—that he can dis- 
criminate between his own scraping and the performance of an 
artist. He has only to listen to the professional who occupies 
the same desk with him to realize the difference. We, too, 
have made the same discrimination in times past, and thereby 
aroused the ire of the gifted Mr. ‘* Hardiy” and a number 
of his equally gifted Messrs. ‘‘ Hardly.” Can it then be 
wondered at that we refused to recognize the performance of 
dabblers in music.” We 


amateur,” 
barely touched upon” 
works as Wagner's * 


” overture, Liszt's was 


also says: 


** hardly an amateur!” 


artists in the futile efforts of mere 
quote again—well, ‘‘ hardly.” 
Another gem from this string of pearly aphorisms: ‘'I 
have always patronized art, and would go out of my way to 
hear a really excellent performance.” Our personal acquaint- 


statement—to this extent, the way must be long and dreary 
indeed that he will not go out upon to secure a free pass to 
any entertainment, good, bad or indifferent. In this respect 
he is a patron of art, with a decided accent on the run. Again 
we quote; ‘‘With others of our music loving public I have 
been aggravated.”” Well, we also admit this allegation, and 
propose to keep up the aggravation until the gifted Mr. 
‘* Hardly,” a self confessed ‘‘dabbler in music,” discontinues 
to feed his tortuous interpretations of classic music to his dear 
“music loving public.” ‘*We Clevelanders know why this 
” “Tt is musical imbecility of the rankest sort.” 

It is, indeed, a bitter confection for Mr. ‘‘ Hardly” and his 
clique of worthy peers to swallow, the fact that the only Cleve- 
land musicians who have won for themselves any extended 
reputation throughout the country and with whose names the 
musical standing of this city is honorably associated abroad 
are those who, refusing tc toady to the vapid vanity of this 
group of Messrs. ‘‘Hardly & Co.,” have, by honest and 
worthy effort, won such recognition as their puerile local in- 
fluence can in no way effect. It is not our intention to con- 
demn in toto the Philharmonic Orchestra, for it includes in 
its personnel professionals worthy much better surroundings, 
and a number of talented amateurs, but when a modicum of 
leaven is called upon to vitalize such a load of dough as Mr. 
‘Hardly ” and his ilk, a herculean task is undertaken impos- 
sible to accomplish. 

The only logical deduction from the situation is that such 
**dead wood” as Mr. ‘‘ Hardly” has confessed himself to be, 
should ‘be relegated to that condition of ‘‘ innocuous desue- 
tude” for which his qualifications so eminently fithim. In 
view of our wholesale indorsement of Mr. ‘‘ Hardly” it will, 
perhaps, be unnecessary for the editors of THE MUSICAL 
Courier to refer to the honorable gentleman whose name was 
appended, to add the requisite dignity to the wail. In every 
point quoted and touched upon we have fully indorsed Mr. 
‘* Hardly,” and if it is found necessary we can furnish a com- 
plete and unabridged sketch, critical and biographical, of him 
and the miracles he has performed in the musical and literary 
world. His name will undoubtedly be writ in gilded letters 
in the Temple of Fame, wherein a niche will be chipped out 
to chronicle his intellectual achievements. 

Surely the nineteenth century knows not of the mighty 
genius and wonderful possibilities buried in the cerebral 
caverns of this ‘‘dabblerin music.” Alas ! however, it seems 
his fate to bloom unseen forever in the deep Plutonian shade. 
** Requiescat in pace.” 


As for the rest— IG. 


is. 





P.S.—It is rumored that, like the late Mr. Crowley, Mr. 
‘*Hardly” can trace his artistic pedigree back to the proto- 
plastic vacuum, and why should it not be, since ‘* ex nihile 
nihil fit.” 








Some Extracts from Mr. Henry T. 
Finck’s New Book 
“Chopin and Other Musical Essays.” 
(Concluded.) 
Music AND Boots. 

T is easy tosee how Prof. Hanslick fell into the 
error of imagining that music exerts its greatest influence 
on savages. He probably inferred this from the fact that sav- 
ages are more obviously excited by it, and gesticulate more 
wildly, than we do. But this does not prove his point. Sav- 
ages are more demonstrative in their expression of all their 
emotions than we are; but this does not indicate that their 
emotions are deeper. On the contrary, as the poet has told 
us, it is the shallow brooks and the shailow passions that 
murmur ; ‘‘the deep aredumb.” It is a rule of etiquette in 
civilized society to repress any extravagant demonstration of 
feeling by gestures: and this is the reason why we are appar- 
ently less affected by music than savages. Yet, how difficult 
it is even to-day to repress the muscular impulses imparted by 
gay music, is seen in the irresistible desire to dance which 
seizes us when we hear a Strauss waltz played with true Vien- 
nese swing ; and in the provoking habit which some people 
have of beating time with their feet. Would anyone assert 
that a man who thus loudly beats time with his boots is more 
deeply affected by the music than you or I who keep quiet? 
Fiddlesticks! He shows just the contrary. If he had as de- 
licate and intense an appreciation of the music as you have, 
he would know that the noise made by his boots utterly mars 
the purity of the musical sound, and jars on refined ears like the 
filing of asaw. If demonstrativeness is to be taken as a test 
of feeling, then the ignorant audiences who stamp and roar 
over the vulgar horseplay in a variety show have deeper feel- 
ings than the educated reader who, in his room, enjoys the 
exquisite works of humor of the great writers without any 

other expression than a smile. 

THE UTILITY oF Music. 

The utility and the moral value of refined pleasures are not 
sufficiently understood. They should be proclaimed from the 
housetops every day. Bread and butter to eat and a bed to 
sleep in are not the only useful things in the world; but, in 
the words of Shelley, ‘‘ Whatever strengthens and purifies the 
affections, enlarges the imagination, and adds spirit to sense, 








ful in many other ways. Singing strengthens the lungs, play- 
ing the muscles, and both stimulate the mind. Milton, Schiller, 
George Sand, Alfieri and other geniuses, have testified that 
music aroused their creative faculties ; and, in Beaconsfield’s 
‘*Contarini’’ occurs this passage : ‘‘I have a passion for in- 
strumental music. A grand orchestra fills my mind with ideas. 
I forget everything in the stream of invention.” Furthermore, 
music is a stepping stone to social success. A gifted amateur 
is welcomed at once into circles to which others may vainly 
seek admission for years; and a young lady with a musical 
voice has a great advantage in the period of courtship. But 
most important of all is the moral value of music as an ennui 
killer. nui leads to more petty crimes than anything else ; 
and a devotee of music need never suffer a moment’s ennui. 
There are enough charming songs and pieces to fill up every 
Spare moment in our lives with ecstatic bliss, and to banish all 
temptation to vice. It is in reference to similar pleasures that 
Sir John Lubbock, in his essay on the ‘‘ Duty of Happiness,” 
exclaims : ‘‘It is wonderful, indeed, how much innocent hap- 
piness we thoughtlessly throw away!” The art of enjoying 
life is an accomplishment which few have thoroughly mas- 
tered. 








HOME NEWS. 








Edward Mollenhauer gave a pupils’ concert last 
Monday evening at Steinway Hall. 
Mr. Robert C. Bernays and Mr. Ernst Szemelenyi 
were callers at this office last week. 

——Edwin Klahre’s last piano recital will be given at 
Chickering Hall on Saturday evening next. 








March 20 Mr. L. E. N. Pratte gave a piano recital 
at his piano rooms, Montreal, at which Miss Sym, pianist ; 
Miss Boucher, violinist, and Mr. Beigne, organist, partici- 
pated. 

——The third concert of the Schubert Club, of 

Albany, Mr. Philip Hale, director, took place March 18, at 
Leland Opera House. The club was assisted by Miss Maud 
Powell, violinist. 
The second concert of the New York Reed Club 
will take place at Chickering Hall on Friday afternoon. Miss 
Annie Lippincott, soprano ; Miss Virginia Rider, pianist, and 
R. Kohl, basset horn, will assist the club. 








At the Oratorio Concert, to-morrow evening, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Edward Grell’s ‘* Missa 
Solemnis,” for sixteen solo voices and four four-part choruses, 
will be performed. 


The fourth serial concert of the St. Louis Musical 
Union takes place to-morrow evening. The soloist will be 
Miss Jessie Foster, soprano; Mr. Richard Burmeister, pianist ; 
Guido Parisi, violinist, and W. M. Porteous, basso. Mr. Emil 
Waldauer, conductor. 








The sixth music festival of Petersburg, Va., 
takes place May 21, 22, 23 and 24. Mr. Carl Zerrahn will 
be the conductor. The soloists will be Elizabeth Hamlin, 
soprano; Helene Livingstone, soprano ; Gertrude Edmands, 
contralto; Geo. J. Parker, tenor; Clarence E. Hay, bari- 
tone; D. M. Babcock, basso; R. Jungnickel, accompanist, 
and Teresa Carreno, piano soloist. A chorus of 250 voices 
and a festival chorus of 400 children will participate. 





The third and last concert of the Banner String 
Quartet took place Tuesday evening of last week at Steinway 
Hall. The program consisted of a Mendelssohn and a Beet- 
hoven quartet and two violin solos, contributed by Mr. 
Michael Banner, by Beethoven and Brahms-Joachim. The 
club played neither better nor worse than at their previous 
concerts. Miss Julia I. Waldron, a young soprano with a 
light, fiexible voice, sang some songs by Rubinstein, Lassen 
and Meyer-Helmund. 


A concert was given last Saturday evening at 
Chickering Hall for the benefit of Riverside Rest, a shelter for 
homeless women, by Mrs. Curtis’ orchestra, Mr. Theodore 
John, conductor. The orchestra, which played excellently 
for an amateur organization, played a Haydn symphony and 
selections from Keler-Bela, Lumbye and Strauss. Mrs. 
Gerrit Smith sung very acceptably some songs by Jensen and 
Brabms and Mr, Albert Arvechou’s fine bass voice was heard 
to excellent advantage in songs from Verdi and Robandi. 


——Dr. von Biilow’s first appearance here in fifteen 
years will be effected at the concert in aid of the funds of the 
Society for Ethical Culture at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on this evening. Mrs. Fursch-Madi will also appear. On 
Friday afternoon next he will give a piano recital in 
Brooklyn at the Baptist Church in Pierrepont-st., and on 
Monday, April 1, at the Broadway Theatre, he will be heard 
in the first of the four Beethoven recitals grouped under the 
head of ‘‘ Beethoven Cyclus.” Future arrangements include 
concerts in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 
Dr. von Biilow returns to Europe on April 29. 

Next Friday evening a most interesting concert 
will be given at Steinway Hall, when the two pianists, Rafael 
Joseffy and Moriz,Rosenthal, will be heard in a number of duets 
and solos. Miss Clementina De Vere and a grand orchestra 
under the direction of Walter Damrosch will assist. The pro- 
gram will be as follows: A symphony by Schumann, the 
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Reinecke and Saint-Saéns duets for two pianos, the ‘‘ Queen 
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of the Night,” aria from Mozart's ‘‘ Magic Flute,” Mendels- 
sobn’s Spinning ‘Song, étude by Chopin, and the ‘* Marche 
Militaire,” by Schubert-Tausig; the ‘* Waldweben” from 
‘* Siegfried,” and the Rhapsodie No. 14, by Liszt. This will 
be Moriz Rosenthal’s last appearance in New York prior to 
his departure for Europe. 


A jury in Part III. of the Supreme Court, before 
Presiding Justice Van Brunt last week, gave Mrs. Emy 
Fursch-Madi Verle a verdict of $11,100 against the National 
Conservatory of Music of America. Mrs. Fursch-Madi was 
engaged in December, 1885, as directress in the conservatory, 
to take office October 1, 1886, and to give instruction up to 
May 31, 1887, and she was to receive for her services $10,000, 
She was refused payment on the ground that she had violated 
her contract by inducing some of her scholars to leave the 
conservatory and take lessons of her privately. Mrs. Fursch- 
Madi declared that she had faithfully carried out her contract, 
and several of her former pupils were called to the stand to 
testify in her favor. 


The following pregram was given by Alfredo 
Barili’s pupils, at his music school in Atlanta, Ga., March g: 


Two part song, ‘‘ The Willow and Its Lesson”’.,....... ... .......Foster 
Chorus class. 
a hae De, Pe ey 
Miss Maud Watson and Mr. Barili. 
Reading, *‘ Lasca”.. Desprez 
Miss Nellie Block. 
Song, “ Margherita” ; ae ae ‘ Strelezki 
Miss Louise Prather. 
Piano solos, | Novelette... ..-. Strelezki 
' Valse... oe aes ere 
Miss Clio Prather. 
RG NNR Tc pean ni de cove aatennn ens 
Miss Emily Tichenor and Mr. Barili. 
Song, * Ah, Sweet My Love” 
Miss Louise Prather. 


Moszkowski. 
Brahms 


Essay on Beethoven, Sonata op. 2, No. 2..... ......... ... Beethoven 


Miss Clio Prather. 


Two part song, “* March"’ . ..Foster 


Chorus class. 

.... The Salem “ Transcript ” writes as follows of lit- 
tle Elsa Sherwood, the talented daughter of Mrs. William H. 
Sherwood, the well-known pianist, of Boston - 

Mrs. Sherwood has given lately two charming concerts in the parlors of 
a [pleasant house on Chestnut-st., assisted by her young daughter 
Elsa, whose playing is remarkable for such small fingers and so youthful 
an understanding. No better proof of Mrs. Sherwood's admirable fac- 
ulty for imparting her own gifts need be asked for than the firm, clear 
performance of Miss Elsa. More than this, the child seems to have a 
thorough comprehension of what her hands were rendering, most unusual 
for even the most precocious performers. Mrs. Sherwood's playing is so 
well known no herald is needed for its introduction. One is gladly con- 
tent to be entertained by her, though variety is given only by the differ- 
ent composers upon whom she may call. Mrs. Sherwood is a musician 
who appeals to the heart. Many a pianist simply provokes admiration, 
while others cause but a species of wondering awe that fingers and 
thumb can be so obediently agile. Her execution, though perfect, is sub- 
servient to her expression of the feeling true music should produce. 
Among the classic composers was represented a dainty bit from the young 
composer, E, A. McDowell—a graceful bit and deliciously given. I hardly 
think Mr. MacDowell could have played it himself more acceptably. 


The Casino is going to be made more than usu- 
ally attractive the coming summer. In addition to the oper- 
etta which will be played every night, there will be a concert 
in the roof garden, commencing at 7:30 o’clock and continued 
during the performance. The concert will be supplied by a 
band of Hungarian students. All the members of the band 
are natural musicians and play only on string instruments. 
It is known in Hungary as the Magyar Czigany Deakok, and 
is under the musical direction of Pongratz Gyuila. The band 
will get here about the middle of May and remain until the 
summer is over. At the conclusion of the performance on the 
stage the Casino orchestra will aiso take its place on the roof, 
and both bands will play alternately until near midnight. A 
pagoda will be erected in the centre of the roof garden, where 
the students will play. A number of rare plants have been 
loaned to Manager Aronson by prominent citizens, and will 
be placed in position on the roof, and additional lights will be 
added te those already there. The next new opera to be pro- 
duced at the Casino when the present run is over will be ‘‘ La 
Mexicana.” It is written by the author of ‘‘ Nadjy,” Mr. 
Chassaigne, who will arrive here April 20 to conduct the 2s5oth 
performance of ‘‘ Nadjy.” The new opera will be brought 
out under the direction of the author, in conjunction with 
Gustave Kerker. The cast will include Lillian Russell, Marie 
Halton, Isabelle Urquhart, Sylvia Gerrish, Anna O'Keefe, 
Georgie Dennin, W. S. Daboll, the origin al‘‘ Rabby” in ‘* Er- 
minie ;"” Fred, Solomon, C, Edward Stevens, Richard T. Car. 
roll, Henry Hallman, John E. Brand, George Olmi, A. W. 
Maflin, A. N. Tams and Edgar Smith. 


— As previously announced in THE MUSICAL Cou- 
RIER, arrangements are being perfected to establish a concert 
hall in the ‘* Monitor and Merrimac” cyclorama building, at 
Madison-ave, and Fifty-ninth-st., in which the Thomas orches- 
tra will play nightly, before the close of the coming summer. 

Park Commissioner John D. Crimmins is the owner of the 
property, and he will begin next week to transform it into a 
fitting home for the famous orchestra, at a cost of some $60,- 
ooo. He has been in favor of such a project for some time 
past, and has recently held several personal interviews with 
Mr. Thomas on the subject, as a result of which, he has 
had plans drawn up for a very handsome music hall in the 
familiar circular building, The exterior will be left about as 
it is, but a new flooring of hard wood will be laid about 5 








feet above the level of the present one. The platform will be 
at the south end of the building, and roomy, movable 
chairs, 20x22 inches. will be arranged before it in such a 
manner as to allow perfect comfort to their occupants. 
Around the sides of the hall, and elevated but a few feet from 
the floor, will be a circle of large boxes, and above them arow 
of smaller ones, each containing a limited number of comfort- | 
able chairs. 

The decorations will be of a light and cheerful nature, white 
and gold being the prevailing tints, and papier maché will be 
the material used. Underneath the hall a dining room capa- 
ble of holding 500 people will be built. Mr. Crimmins said 
very emphatically that no liquor would be sold on the 
premises. ‘‘I do not intend that the building shall be a 
public or beer garden,” said he, ‘‘ and no intoxicating drinks 
will be sold in the boxes or anywhere else. I shall not even 
have a bar in the place. The concert hall shall be a high-class 
one distinctly, or I will turn the building to other uses. Dur- 
ing the winter season the hall will be let for dinners and re- 
ceptions, and wines may be served then under the same re- 
strictions as are now in force at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, but nothing of the sort shall be sold during the concert 
season,” 

It is expected that the hall will be ready for occupancy 
some time in August, and Mr. Thomas’ orchestra will play 
there every evening until October and begin there next season 
the following May. General Ferrero, who now has charge of 
the Tammany Hall Assembly Rooms, will probably manage 
the hall during the winter season. 

Early Monday morning the principals, chorus, or- | 
chestra and the numerous stage hands, costumers and other 


| necessary attendants of the Metropolitan Opera House Com- 


pany, in all 146 persons, started for Philadelphia. They will 


| remain in that city only one week, and the rest of the tour is 


thus arranged: Boston, two weeks; Milwaukee, one week ; 
Chicago, two weeks; St. Louis, one week, and Brooklyn, one 
week, Nearly all the singers who have been prominent this | 
season, including Alvary, are to be in the party. 

Next season at the Metropolitan will again be devoted to | 
opera in German, the opinions of the stockholders being over- 
whelmingly in favor of a continuance of the present policy. | 
Several new operas will be given, including ‘ Gioconda,” | 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Le Cid,” and Verdi's ‘‘ Otello.”” The season will 
open November 27 and close March 22. 

——At a joint meeting of the directors of the Oratorio 
and Symphony societies, held at the residence of Andrew 
Carnegie, No. 5 West Fifty-first-st., last Saturday evening, | 
the plan to erect a grand music hall at the southeast corner of 
Fifty-seventh-st. and Seventh-ave. was adopted, and the suc- 
cess of the undertaking assured by promises of abundant 
capital. Articles of incorporation were prepared an@ ordered 
to be sent to Albany, for the purpose of securing a charter. 
The incorporators named are : Andrew Carnegie, Morris Reno, 
Walter Damrosch, Steven M. Nevills and Win, D. Tuthill, and 
the capital stock is fixed at $300,000, with power to increase. 
‘*The Music Hall Company” is the official title, and the 
object set forth is to erect and maintain a building for musical 
purposes, 

Mr. Carnegie, who another participant ia the meeting stated 
had guaranteed the bulk of the required money, said: ‘‘ Al- 
though only the directors of the Oratorio and Symphony 
Societies were consulted to-night, it is not contemplated to 
confine subscriptions to the stock to those societies. We pro- 
pose giving the enterprise a cosmopolitan character and influ- 
ence by inviting all persons interested in mus:c to subscribe 
and build a hall for the accommodation of musical entertain- 
ments generally.” 

The plans, which are being prepared privately, are to com- 
prise an L, running through to Fifty-sixth-st., to afford an 
abundance of exits. Another meeting will be held in two 
weeks to take steps to secure subscriptions and probably to 
examine the architects’ plans. 

The Chicago Orchestal Club, an organization of 
amateurs which made its first public appearance early this sea- 
son an encouraging degree of success, gave its second concert 
last evening at Central Music Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
S. E. Jacobsohn. A large audience testified to the interest felt 
in the organization and its work. The brilliant ‘‘ War March of 
the Priests,” from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Athalia,” was the first 
number played. It was given with commendable spirit and 
finish. The andante of Beethoven’s First Symphony, which 
followed, was the most pretentious, as well as the most diffi- 
cult, selection upon the program, requiring for its proper per- 
formance higher qualities than merely mechanical skill, and, 
all things considered, it was done the best. The work of the 
strings showed excellent unity of purpose, both the bowing and 
phrasing giving evidence of careful training. The attack, 
variations of light and shade, and especially the manner in 
which the climaxes were led up to proved conclusively that 
Mr. Jacobsohn had succeeded in imparting to the players a 
good conception of the demands of the symphonic style in 
general and of this number in particular. The woodwind, as 
might have been expected, was less efficient than the strings, 
but this did not seriously impair the general effect, as it was 
only evident once or twice. Mr. W. H. Simmons played a 
Swiss air and variations for flute solo by Th. Boehm. He 
obtains a clear, pure tone and possesses no little technical 
facility in handling the instrument. Miss Alexander Hollaen- 





der was heard in the first movement of Beethoven’s C minor 


concerto, of which she gave a generally intelligent interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps the most serious blemish in her playing was in 
her performance of two notes in the right hand against three 
in the left, the groups of two being uneven. She has a fair 
technic, considerable power, and plays with an evident appre- 
ciation of the work. Waldteufel’s waltz, ‘‘ Violettes,” fol- 
lowed, and was played with a good deal of spirit. Mr. Joseph 
Ohlheiser gave a pleasing and creditable performance of 
Ernst’s ‘‘ Otello” fantasie, which was warmly applauded. 
Reinecke’s vorspiel to ‘‘ King Manfred” was smoothly played 
by the strings, it being for the most part written for string 
orchestra alone, and in this the players produced an especially 
refined and delicate tone. Other numbers were a Volkmann 
waltz and a Fackeltanz by Meyerbeer. The work of the 
orchestra and horns marked improvement over that of the first 
concert, bearing evidence of conscientious study and ‘intelli- 
gent direction. Mr. Jacobsohn has succeeded remarkably well 
in the labor of training the new organization in the short time 
it has been in existence, and continuous improvement may be 
looked for in the future.—Frederick Grant Gleason in Chicago 
‘* Tribune.” 

According to John Lavine, manager of the Albani 
Concert Company, next season will see a revival of Italian 
opera in this country under the most favorable circumstances. 
Speaking for Ernest Gye, he said in an interview : 

‘*We propose to do in this country what Mrs. Thurber 
tried to do and failed—to produce Italian opera on a grand 
scale, on an American foundation and thoroughly infused with 
In Boston I have arranged with the New 
In 


American ideas. 
England School for their prize pupils as chorus material. 


| this city I am now doing the same thing with the Chicago Con- 


servatory, and in Cincinnati we shall make similar arrange- 
ments. By this means we expect to obtain the freshest of the 
young vocal talent in the country and interest them in the 
scheme by a sort of civil service plan of advancement, 

‘*The dramatic prima donna will be Mrs. Albani and an- 
other American whom I don’t want toname, We expect to 
put on the stage a company of 180 people. 

‘* We shall open the season in either New York or Boston,” 
continued Mr. Lavine, ‘‘ with a répértoire of six operas, and 


increase to ten during the winter. Among them will be, I 


| hope, Verdi’s ‘ Otello,’ the title role of which Mrs. Albani will 


create in London this coming winter. The director will be 


Mr. Bevignani, who will come over in September and as- 


| semble the chorus, as selected by the different musical colleges 


in the country, in New York. Possibly in the end we may 


| produce the ideal American opera company, presenting Ameri- 
| can opera wholly by Americans.” 


Our Chicago letter in the current issue contains some food 


An Excess of Piano Players. 

HE fact is becoming daily more evident that 
there are too many piano players and too few performers 

on that instrument. To the mediocre majority the term 
‘* player” is perfectly applicable, for their doings at the key- 
board convey the impression, most painfully, that it has been 
play rather than work, since their unwilling fingers first de- 
pressed an ivory key. This superabundance of indifferent 
performers places a noble instrument in an unfavorable light 
before every human being capable of enjoying harmony or of 
suffering through discord. The piano becomes an instrument 
of torture rather than a melodic source of deep pleasure, and 
the paragrapher’s wit finds a basis of truth in this popular 
antipathy to the player and her playing. Still more deplora- 
ble is the fact that years of valuable time are worse than 
wasted by a mistaken notion, on the part of both parents and 
pupils, that to play the piano badly is better than not to play 
To play, in other words, has become the fashion, and 
in the name of 


at all. 
so, like countless other follies committed 
fashion, the drumming goes on, the young woman who might 
far better employ her time in other pursuits is coaxed, ca- 
joled, persuaded, compelled to take up a study for which she 
is not fitted by nature or instinct. The increasing array of 
piano players marches painfully along under banners in- 
scribed ‘‘ Mediocrity.” 

The members play, not because they care an atom for 
music, or because they hope to become musicians, but simply 
because it ‘‘is the thing ;” it is regarded as an evidence of 
refinement, good breeding and the possession of tastes that are 
above the common, The theory is not so dismal a failure as 
is its manifestation in the dreadful playing of the player. Each 
year firds this mediocrity more distasteful to every person 
with a particle of love of music in his composition, The 
growth of public taste in music renders the shortcomings of 
the player more noticeable, and the opportunities for travel 
bestow upon the majority of travelers the power of contrast- 
ing the poor playing of the strummer with the able perform- 
mances of the musician and the true student of the art of 
piano playing. It is certainly time that parents should check 
their desire to make porcelain out of ordinary clay ; to hesi- 
tate in making unwilling victims of their children, in the name 
of fashion ; to first ascertain whether there is a spark of mu- 
sical ability or comprehension in their sons and daughters be- 
fore dooming them to become such players as offend the ear 
of all that listen. The time willfully wasted by unmusical 
young persons in vain attempts to master the piano, would, in 
very many cases, bring them success in other walks of life.— 
Pittsburgh ‘* Bulletin.” 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming | more extensively known. 











Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., ORI... 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





~~" NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 98 


FIFTH AVENUE. 








STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 





FACT ORIES Al DERB Y, 


Western Warerooms and Offi me No. 236 State Street. Chicago, Ill. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRLIING CO. 


CONN. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


PIANO HA: 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


HARDWARE, 





FARRAND & VOTEY 
ORGAN CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufactur 





ers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Rast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CcUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuitio ion, $5 to $2 as per = a. 
Board and Roon, in cluding Steam’ He at and Ele 
Light. $5 10 $7.50 per week. For Illu strated Cale so r, 
giv: full information, address 


EB TOURJEE. Director, Franklin Sq.. BOSTON 








KRAKAUER BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 





In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Court Singer to T. T. M. M. the Emper 
Empress of Germany, 
Begs to announce that her address is 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany 
And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professi 1 and t 








JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 








BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 











RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, YT., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
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E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 
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Musical Items. 

——The last of the evening concerts of the Thomas 
Orchestra, at Chickering Hall, takes place to-morrow even- 
ing. 

——Mr. G. H. Wilson, the able critic of the Boston 
** Traveller,” announces that his ‘*‘ Music Year Book” will be 
ready about May 20, and in his circular says that 

The new volume of the “ Year Book "’ will be a development of the 
plan upon which the fifth was prepared, a plan now become permanent. 
It will contain about 150 pages, displaying the happenings in some fifty 
cities of the United States and Canada, local events being plainly classi- 
fied ; table of new compositions by native writers; table of first perform- 
ances in the United States of more important works; table of first per- 
formances in the world of more important works; summary of the 
proceedings at the annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation ; retrospect ; several new features and an index of titles. 

This valuable book of reference may be subscribed to by ad- 
dressing Mr. Wilson, Chickering Hall, Boston, 

The advance sale of subscriptions to the Beet- 
hoven Cyclus, to be given by Von Bilow at the Broadway 
Theatre next week, netted $3,800 for the four performances. 
The sale of single tickets for the four performances at Schu- 
berth’s, Union-sq., is already very large. 

——It is reported that Paul Kalisch will not sing in 

e ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung ” and several other Wagnerian roles 
while with the German Opera Company, which is in Philadel- 
phia this week, as the managers in the various cities the com- 
pany intend visiting are all clamoring for Alvary. 


——The Madison Avenue Reformed Church have con- 
tracted for a large organ with George Jardine & Son, of this 
city. This instrument is to have three manuals and two and 
a half octaves of pedals. The construction of this organ is 
somewhat peculiar, as the swell organ is to be close to the 
singers, giving their voices a good support. The great organ 
is above that, its diapasons being of cathedral scale, with 
plenty of room for the sound to blend above. The solo organ, 
containing the vox humana, salicional, eolina and flute har- 
monic is still higher, and is inclosed in an effective swell box. 
Mr. Jardine obtained the scales of the above stops in a visit to 
Europe. 

The keyboard will be extended so as to give the organist 
control over his choir, and will be provided with the modern 
appliances to lighten the labors of the organist. 

The action is on Jardine’s simplification system, and is pro- 
vided with his patent exhaust pneumatic action. An electric 
motor will be used to blow the bellows. 

Mr. Chapman is to be the organist, and assisted by an ex- 
cellent choir will ‘‘ discourse most eloquent music.” 


The benefit concert in aid of that worthy object, 
the German Poliklinik, took place last Thursday evening at 
Steinway Hall. The following was the program presented : 


Overture zu O, Roquette’s ‘‘ Waldmeister’s Brautfahrt " 
Orchestra. 


.. F. Gernsheim 


* Normannenzug " .-M. Bruch 


Mr. Max Trecnenn, Minnerchor and ‘cochestre. 
Concerto Militaire (allegro marziale) ee 
Miss Maud Powell. 


* Der Neugierine’ Ppassent 
** Erlkénig '’.... ee 


..C. Lipinski 


.F. Schubert 
Max Treumann. 
Schwedische Rhapsodie, No. 1 vata .. A. Hallén 
Orchestra. 
Scene and Aria, ** Der Freischiitz” yeep 
Miss Felicia Renshesha. 
** Ave Maria ” (a capella). 


von Weber 


..V. Nessler 
Arion (Newark). 
Scene and Aria, *‘ La Reine de Saba” 
Miss Augusta Ohbrstrom. 

*Machesouber ” (bh capella)... cs vcecessscecvesvevcegnocvevesnclle My SQQ0OR 

Arion (New York) 
Ball Scene, ‘* Charlotte Corday "’ 
Entr’acte, Gavotte 


Miss Maud Powell. 
Win bnnanh' ade beee-eccwngeeeedin paveeeiadad canes Ed. Grieg 


Max Treumann, Mannerchor and Orchestra. 


“ Landkennung 


——tThe following was the program of the second 
Henschel song recital given last Monday afternoon at Chick- 
ering Hall to a large and appreciative audience : 


Duetto, ‘‘ Quel tuo petto di diamante” Alessandro Stradella (1675) 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
“ Vittoria, Vittoria’ 
Aria Buffa, from ‘‘ Don Calandrino” 
Mr. Henschel, 
Recitation and air, from ‘“‘ Alessandro” 
Mrs. Henschel. 
Ballad, ‘* Archibald Douglas” 
Mr. Henschel. 
( “Der Nussbaum ”’ 
7 “*Who is Sylvia?” 
“ Solveig’s Lied ’’.. 
Mrs. Henschel. 
Duet, from “ The Fairies’’ (Die Feen) 
Mr. and Mrs, Henschel. 
“*Minnelied” (from op. 72) 
“Es muss ein Wunderbares sein”’ 
“Die Grenadiere ” 
Mr. Henschel. 
“ Adieux de l"Hotesse Arabe”’.. + 
“ The Sunny Beam” (from op. 29).... f +++++sHensche 
Mrs. Henschel. 
Duetto Buffo, from ‘* Don Pasquale” 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 


It was a beautiful program and beautifully sung, for what- 
ever may be said of Mr. Henschel’s voice and his manner of 


Donizetti 





producing it, he certainly manages his vocal resources with 
the consummate ease of an artist. He is decidedly better in 
songs requiring a declamatory, dramatic style, as in the Loewe 
ballad, which was delivered with rare intensity of feeling. The 
‘*Two Grenadiers,” it goes without saying, was most ad- 
mirably sung. 

Mrs. Henschel was in good voice and sang the Schumann 
‘‘Nussbaum” and Schubert’s ‘‘Who is Sylvia?” with ex- 
quisite delicacy and finish. The duet from Wagner's ‘‘ Die 
Feen” would be a puzzle for a critic if it were sung with- 
out the composer's name affixed, for it contains absolutely 
nothing of the later Wagner we have learned to recognize and 
love. Mr. Henschel’s two original songs were gems, the first 
with its suggestive Oriental coloring and the second bright 
and of delicate flavor. 


Chicago Correspondence. 


MARCH 23. 

HE Boston Ideals close a two weeks’ season of opera in 
English to-night at the Columbia Theatre. The engagement has 

been highly successful, crowded houses being the rule. The repertory has 
included **Carmen,”’ “ Barber of Seville,’’ ‘* Faust,” ‘Queen Topaz,” 
** Martha,” * Bohemian Girl,” and ‘‘ Daughter of the Regiment.’’ Tuesday 
evening the Chicago Orchestral Club, an amateur organization formed last 
spring, gave its second concert at Central Music Hall, a large audience testi- 
fying to the interest felt in the club's work. Mr, S, E. Jacobsohn was the 
conductor, and the proficiency shown by the players testified to the admir- 
able drill to which they had been subjected. In fact, they played consider- 
ably better than the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Mr, Balatka. 
Among the selections were the andante from Beethoven's First Symphony ; 
Carl Reinecke’s Vorspiel to ** King Manfred’’—the latter a novelty here; 

“ Torchlight Dance,” by Meyerbeer, and Mendelssohn’s “* Priests’ March,” 
> ** Athalia.” Mr. W. M. Simmons played a flute solo, in which though 
he did not display quite so much agility—though very nearly so—his tone 
was considerably better than that of the flutist belonging to the Albani 
troupe, which organization was heard here during the week. 

The playing of the amateurs was highly creditable and ging as an 
outlook for the future. Out of an orchestra of fifty men only four were 
professionals, the first oboe, first bassoon, first horn and tuba, and these will 
probably be dispensed with at the next concert, as by that time it is expected 
amateur players will be ready to take their places. It may be remarked in 
passing, that the work of the professionals was the weakest part of the per- 
formance. The success of the orchestra is wholly due to Mr. Jacobsohn’s 
enthusiastic and intelligent work. The best orchestral playing to be heard 
in Chicago to-day is that of the Turner Hall Orchestra under the leadership 
of Mr. Rosenbecker, for a long time violin leader of the Thomas Orchestra, 

The Albani troupe has given two concerts to fair audiences at Central 
Music Hall. While there is no question of Mrs. Albani’s merit as an inter- 
preter, though she does take unwarranted liberties with the tempos occa- 
sionally, her vibrate is at times decidedly unpleasant, and as her voice 
is considerably worn, she certainly has, in view of her advanced age and 
past services, earned the right to retire to private life. Few singers have 
the good sense to retire from the stage, like Annie Louise Cary-Raymond, 
before failing powers become evident to the public. 

However, it may be said in the favor of Albani that whatever the state of 
her voice she sings everything without transposition, a.thing which Patti is 
no longer able to do, notwithstanding the assertion made not long since by 
her orchestral director. Mr. Gye talks of a tour through this country in 
Italian opera. If he wants to drop money, that will be an excellent way to 
do so. The American public has no disposition to encourage any schemes 
for foisting the Italian ‘‘ chestauts’’ upon the people, They don’t want 
them and may be compelled to say they won't have them. If so, the state- 
ment will be made where it will best be heard—in the neighborhood of the 





manager's pocket. 
Mr. Ansorge was a disappointment, not by any means coming up to 


anticipations, His playing is stiff and in a certain degree seems amateurish, 
though he has a good tone and plays with intelligence in the style of work 
best suited to his powers. His choice of selections was not at all calculated to 
display his best qualities. Mr. Barrington Foote, the basso, is admirable in 
English ballads, and in nothing else that he has done here, The rest of the 
company calls for little remark further than the simple statement that the 
tenor, Massini, has almost no voice left, and little style. 

The Chicago Harmonic Society gave its second concert Friday evening, 
also at Central Music Hall, assisted by the Boston Symphony Orchestral 
Club, an organization which made an excellent impression and will be always 
sure of a welcome if its work is kept up to the present standard of excellence. 
May 6** Paola,” the new opera by Harry Paulton and Ed. Jakobowski will 
be produced for the first time upon any stage at the Grand Opera House in 
this city. Next week the Amberg German Opera and Comedy Company 
will appear at the Columbia. LOHENGRIN. 








Philadelphia Correspondence. 


Marcu 26, 


1889. 
HE great musical event of the season will be the produc- 
tion of German opera five nights next week by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, as follows : 
“* Die Meistersinger.”’ 
-** Das Rheingold,” 
.“ Die Walkiire.”’ 
.“* Siegfried.” 
-“* Die Gétterdimmerung.”” 
“ Die Meistersinger,”” 


Already two-thirds of the house has been sold for the entire series. 

The present is rather a brilliant Lenten season than otherwise. Society, 
officially at least, is not at home; but beneath the sombre cover there is as 
much genuine enjoyment and musical activity as ever. 

Our local musical organizations are not particularly pleased over the fact 
that the Secretary of the Navy has given permission to the Marine Band 
of Washington to give a concert in Philadelphia. It will be given under the 
auspices of the Star Course. 

The National League of Musicians is stoutly opposed to the practice by 
the Marine Band of giving concerts, and Harry Wanamacher, who speaks 
the sentiments of the Philadelphia Musical Association, says it is unjust and 
unfair to local musical talent. Secretary Dougherty says the matter will be 
brought up before the association here, and that a protest at least will be 
made against the giving of the proposed concert. Mr. Tracy, the new 
Naval Secretary, is perhaps not aware of what a storm he is raising about his 
ears by his permission to the Marine Band to tread on the toes of the pro- 
fessionals, 

The G ia ‘Orch perf every Thursday afternoon at the 
Academy of Fine Arts,on North Broad-st., are a never failing source of 
delight to the hundreds who crowd in for ninety minutes of enjoyment. 
There are scores of Philadelphians with whom it is a matter of pride to say 
that they have never missed an afternoon for years, 

It is becoming more and more the proper thing here in Philadelphia for 
** society ”’ to recognize musical talent. In years past but little attention was 
paid to musicians, no matter how far up in the scale of excellence, but of late 








so many of the great social lights themselves have become not only amateurs 
but excellent singers and players that the gilded circle has been obliged to 
welcome, or at least patronize, those who stand high up in the profession. 

The Grand Opera House is to return to opera in about a month ; at pre- 
sent blood curdling dramas are discoursed. Emma Abbott has been with us 
and gone. 

Our local bands have had a fair winter for private engagements and there 
is quite a crop of promising amateurs coming along, but a small percentage of 
them are to the manner born. Imitation is predominant in much of ouraver- 
age local talent. Even good imitative qualities are valuable and should be 
encouraged until the latent capabilities are aroused to action, if there are 
any to arouse. 

Andrew Carnegie, who is winning good opinions for his interest in the 
metropolitan musical matters, was with us this week and delivered a very 
instructive and entertaining lecture on a very practical question in the ¥rank- 
lin Institute, of this city. 

Miss Mattie Babel, the cornetist, has given Henry Distin, 913 Arch-st., 
the contract for removing the diamonds and other precious stones from her 
cornet and replacing them in one of their own instruments. The value of 
the stones is estimated at $2,000. They have been very busy during the 
past few months and have had all they could do to attend to their orders, 
concerts, personals, &c. On Thursday evening, March 14, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra gave one of their admirable concerts at the Academy of 
Music. The house was crowded with employés of Strawbridge & Clothier 
and their friends, the occasion being the last of a series of concerts and other 
entertainments given by this firm to its employés during the past season. 
The fine work of the orchestra left nothing to be desired. “ L’Arlésienne 
No. 2,” by Bizet, was loudly applauded, and Mr. Gericke responded by 
another number. Miss Franklin gave the vocal numbers of the program with 
her usual twists and turns, and in such a manner as to earn two recalls, one 
after each of her songs. The ‘* Last Rose of Summer”’ took the house by 
storm, although it would take a person with a pretty ear to understand one 
word of this number as rendered by Miss Franklin. Taking the whole per_ 
formance through, however, we cannot but say that it was very creditable 
to everyone concerned. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Oudin gave a recital of French songs to a very large 
and select audience, in the Haseltine Galleries, last week. The performance 
passed off very smoothly and elegantly, several numbers being recalled. 

Herman Emil Zoch, a pianist from Minneapolis, will give a recital at Asso- 
ciation Hall on April 1. One of the features of this occasion will be the 
arrangement of the composers in historical order, beginning with the old 
masters and bringing the hearers through all the different periods until the 
present time, 

Miss Stevens will give a recital in the Haseltine Galleries on April 6. 
Louis Gaertner and Miss Enerest will also appear in this concert. 

Moritz Leefson, pianist, will give the last of his series of concerts in Ger- 
mantown on April 4. He will be assisted by Miss Helen T. Boice, soprano + 
Julius von Beregy, basso, and Gustave Hille, violinist. 

The Young Maennerchor Singing Society will sing a part song with which 
they took the first prize at the Baltimore Saengerfest. 

The Young Maennerchor will be heard next week at the Academy of Music 
in the “ Meistersinger,”” and also at the Metropolitan Opera House next 
October. 

Mr. Wm. M. Simpson has just returned from an extensive trip, beginning 
with a visit to the Ice Carnival at Montreal, and ending in a pleasant sojoura 
in Florida, 

Mr. Harry Hall, a tenor of considerable local repute, has recently accepted 
in the choir of the Church of the Saviour, West 


Mr. 


the solo tenor parts 
Philadelphia 





The story goes that on one occasion Choudens visited 


Gounod clad in a magnificent fur coat. “ Faust!” cried 
Gounod, seizing hold of the coat. ‘‘ Tribut de Zamora,” 
answered Choudens, as he took off his well worn chimney-pot 
hat. 

Jones (at the concert): 
electrifying performance.” 

Smith: ‘‘Hm! well, yes. 
Musical Herald. 

A man who plays in a band is not necessarily a bandit. 

A rare musical treat: Mrs. Bjones: ‘“‘ What does this 
paper mean by talking about the European concert? I can’t 
find that anybody sang or played.” 

Mr. Bjones: ‘‘ No, my dear; it isn’t that kind. 
that all the great powers are acting in harmony.” 

I fear 
It cannot be. How could I bear 
To hear her play, year after year 
Her single piece—*‘ The Maiden’s Prayer ?” 
J. F. Henrici. 

“ Do you call this a band of picked musicians?” said 
a manager to the leader of a summer band. ‘‘ Ach! dot vas 
so, I pick them meinself,” replied the bandmaster. ‘‘ Well, 
then, you picked them before they were ripe.” 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s famous song, “The Lost 
Chord,” realized nearly $50,000. It was kind of that mislaid 
“chord” to resolve itself into bank notes.—New York 
** World.” 

Flatleigh (who admires the pianist)—‘‘ Miss Clavier 
is a musician to the tips of her fingers.” 

Sharpson (whe doesn’t)—** Yes, but what a pity it is she 


” 


eaves off just there ! 


“There! that is what I call an 


It certainly was shocking.” — 


It means 


OPERA AS SHE IS. 

New Prima Donna—‘‘ Oh, mother, my fortune is made!” 

Proud Mother—‘' Has Mr. Libretto, the great manager, 
signed with you?” 

‘* Yes, it’s all fixed. He is to pay all my expenses for board 
and clothes, you know—every cent of them.” 

‘But how much a night?” 

‘*Oh, he don’t pay me anything for singing. 
the public yet, you know.” 

‘* But you said your fortune was made.” 

“‘Itis, Iam to have half I get for recommending toilet 
soaps, face powders and pianos.”—From the Philadelphia 
**Record.” 

“ I see, Lucinda, they are going to have a new music 
pagoda at Manhattan Beach. We must go down next week.” 
‘I don’t think I’d care to, Henry. I can’t bear pagodas. If 
they were going to play waltzes why I wouldn’t mind. Pa- 
godas are so classical.” 
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| 6. F. THEODORE STEINWAY. | 


Sudden Veath in Brunswick, Germany, of 
wir. OC. J. Theodore Steinway. 
Career of a Very Remark- 
able lan. 





R. C. F. THEODORE STEINWAY, the only surviving brother of 
Mr. William Steinway, died early on Tuesday morning at his home in 
Brunswick, Germany. He had been suffering for some months with asthma, 
which a few weeks ago assumed so aggravated a form that his only sister, 
Mrs. Jacob Ziegler, who was then at Stuttgart, hastered to Brunswick to at- 
tend him in his illness. Arrangements had just been completed for Mr. 
Steinway to go to Italy, and he himself had cabled to his brother William 
late on Monday night that he felt better. On entering his office yesterday 
morning, Mr. William Steinway was shocked by the receipt of a cablegram 
to the effect that Theodore had died suddenly from heart failure. 
The wife of deceased died January 13, 1883, and his only child, a daughter, 
died in infancy, the surviving direct heirs being his brother William, his sister, 
Dorothea, wife of Jacob Ziegler, and his nieces and nephews, two of the 


latter having inherited his inventive talent. 

Theodore Steinway was a remarkable personage. His inventions and 
researches in acoustics, and in the intricate and profound study of the devel- 
opment and perfection of musical instruments, many years ago attracted 
the attention of the scientific acousticians and musicians of two hemi- 
spheres. He became a correspondent of the most famous authorities, such 
as Professor Helmholtz and others, and, as his biographical sketch printed 
below discloses, the recipient of the highest honor in this particular field of 
science. He had, in fact, impressed his personality upon the present and 
future development of musical instruments, and one of the most interesting 
and valuable collections of antique and modern musical and acoustic instru- 
ments, a veritable museum, the accumulation of a life’s work, attracts the 
admiration of visitors at the Steinway mansion at Brunswick. 

Theodore Steinway leaves an estate of upward of $1,000,000, the bulk of 
which goes to his brother, William Steinway, and his sister, nieces and 
nephews. He was one of the chief stockholders in the corporation of 
Steinway & Sons, but on account of his illness he some years ago retired 
from active participation in the affairs of the firm. The affairs of the Ham- 
burg factory and the London branch will not be interrupted, and, of course, 
the conduct of the great house will continue, as usual, under the manage- 


ment and control of Mr. William Steinway. 

Personally the late Theodore Steinway was a man of the most generous 
instincts, liberal and kind hearted to those who deserved his patronage. 
From his friends his devotion called for the greatest admiration, and the 
position he gained in the esteem of leading men in Europe and America was 
due to this combination of characteristics and to his unusual accomplish- 


ments as an investigator and inventor. His demise is one of the saddest 


blows the Steinway family has suffered, and as a peculiar coincidence we 
refer to the fact that Theodore Steinway died on March 26, 1889, his 
brother, Henry Steinway, Jr., on March 11, 1865, and his brother Charles 
H. Steinway on March 31, 1865, making the three deaths in the month of 
March. Albert Steinway died May 14, 1877. 

We append a complete biographical sketch of the deceased, taken from 
the Encyclopedia of Contemporary Biography. 

Steinway, C. F. Theodore, late head (together with his brother William) 
of the great piano manufacturing house of Steinway & Sons, New York, was 
born November 6, 1825, in Seesen, near the city of Brunswick, Germany. 
Being the oldest son, his early history is closely interwoven with the devel- 
opment of the business career of his father, the late Henry E. Steinway, 
whose portrait and biography are given in Volume II. (pp. 362-68) of this 
work. The subject of this sketch received his first tuition in music in 1833, 
and until the year 1839 attended the celebrated High School of the Jacob- 
sohn Institute at his native town. At this time young Theodore’s highly 
developed skill in playing the piano, and his acute musical ear, had be- 
come too valuable to his father not to be utilized; and, being already able 
perfectly to tune and regulate a piano, he entered his father’s business, and, 
step by step, under the latter's careful training, perfected himself in the art 
of building pianos, 

As early as August, 1839, he attended and publicly showed off and 
played the three pianos, viz., one grand, one three stringed and one two 


stringed square, exhibited by his father at the State fair in Brunswick, with 
the celebrated composer Albert Methfessel as chairman of the jury, who, be- 
sides granting the first premium, bestowed the highest encomiums upon the 
tone and workmanship of the pianos. Dr. Ginsberg, director of the Jacob- 
sohn Institute, himself a thorough scientist, manifested deep interest to- 
ward young Theodore, carefully guiding his scientific education, placing at 
his disposal the Jacobsohn library and lecture room, the latter containing 
all the acoustic and scientific apparatus known at that period. In return 
Theodore assisted the teachers and professors of acoustics and mathe- 
matics in their lectures and experiments. Here it soon became clear to 
him that a piano in reality is a physical instrument for the production 
of sound. But the realization of this early conceived conviction was 
destined to be delayed for several decades, when Theodore Steinway, as 
matured inventor and creator of the new system of building pianos, 
finally and totally abandoned the old school of piano making, which de- 
pended entirely upon autodactic usages, and tenaciously adhered to contra- 
dictory systems, unable to stand before the application and tests of scientific 
principles. 

But leaving this theme as too voluminous for the object of this biog- 
raphy, we return to the early history of Mr. Theodore Steinway. In May, 
1850, when the father, Henry E. Steinway, with his family, emigrated to the 
United States, young Theodore was free from military service, and this was 
the principal reason why he was selected to carry on and finish up the 
father’s business. In the year 1852 Mr. Theodore married a highly cultured 
young lady in his native town, and the cherished idea of winding up business 
and joining the rest of the family in New York was abandoned, the more so 
as the social and political conditions of Germany had vastly improved, and 
with it Mr. Theodore’s business, which became so extended and prosperous 
that in 1859 it was removed to the city of Brunswick, where within a few 
years he built up a large, lucrative. business, the reputation of which ex- 
tended all over Central Europe. In 1862 he met his brother Henry, Jr., at 
the World’s Fair, in London, where Steinway & Sons were awarded a first 
prize medal for their pianos exhibited on that occasion. 

In May, 1864, Mr. Theodore and his wife made a trip of pleasure and 
recreation to New York, when the whole family—father, mother, five sons 
and two daughters—were for the first and last time reunited. In March, 
1865, great private misfortunes fell upon the family, the second son, Charles, 
succumbing to an attack of typhoid fever while on a visit of recreation to 
Brunswick, Germany, and the third son, Henry, who had been ill for several 
years, dying in New York. These misfortunes were the direct cause of Mr. 
Theodore’s removal to New York, for, though himself in affluent circum- 
stances, the sole possessor of a lucrative celebrated piano manufactory, his 
loyalty and devotion to the family and his aged parents outweighed all other 
considerations. In October, 1865, Mr. Theodore and wife arrived in New 
York, he entering as full partner in the business of Steinway & Sons, and as- 
sumed his duties as scientific director of the factory, to which he devoted his 
whole inventive genius and energy, while his brother William, as before, con- 
ducted the mercantile and financial affairs of the firm. In 1866 the firm 
erected Steinway Hall, the splendid acoustic properties of which are well 
known and appreciated by artists and musicians. 

Unfettered by other duties and cares of any kind, and with every advan- 
tage at his disposal, Mr. Theodore Steinway’s inventive genius began to 
develop itself. His first efforts were directed toward constructing upright 
pianos able to stand the effects of the severe North American climate as well 
as the grand and squares did. A deep rooted (and well founded) prejudice 
existed at that time all over the country against upright pianos, chiefly 
caused by the wretched wooden French upright pianos, which would fall to 
pieces within a short time after their importation, as also the poor American 
imitations of these French models. His upright pianos in Germany had 
achieved quite a reputation there; he had also brought with him a set of 
workmen highly skilled in making such instruments. These men formed 
the nucleus of the department of men trained by himto make upright pianos 
in New York. 

Even after the construction of the most superior upright pianos, match- 
less in tone, touch and durability, many obstacles had to be overcome, chief 
of which was the opposition of the workmen, who, trained for grand and 
square pianos, were disinclined to learn the making of upright pianos. But 
Theodore, whose energy and perseverance are equal to his skill, was not to 
be checkmated; the newly constructed upright pianos were introduced, 
appreciated, and now (1883) are generally preferred by the American public 
to the square pianos, fully one-half of the 60,000 pianos made annually in the 
United States being upright pianos, more or less imitations of the systems 
inaugurated and patented by Mr. Theodore Steinway. Of the thirty-four 
patents granted by the United States to Mr. Theodore Steinway from 1866 to 
1883 no less than sixty-two claims in said patents relate to upright pianos. 
Shortly after the introduction of the upright piano Mr. Theodore’s attention 
was also turned to the grand piano, the most natural and perfect stringed 
instrument in existence. By U.S. patent granted to Henry Steinway, Jr., 
December 20, 1859, for his overstrung system, vast improvements in tone and 
durability of grand pianos had already been achieved in comparison with the 
old parallel string system in grand pianos of other makers. 

While the total tension (pull) of the strings in a European grand 
never exceeded 20,000 pounds, Steinway & Sons’ grands already averaged 
25,000 pounds of strain. Meanwhile piano strings of steel had been greatly 
perfected, and Mr. Theodore’s scientific tests on his own constructed testing 
machine had convinced him that the tension of the strings in a grand piano 
might be doubled and beauty and power of tone vastly augmented, provided 
the power of resistance to this increased pull of the strings could be secured in 
the architecture and construction of the piano, The obstacles were almost 
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insuperable. 
manufacturers in ordinary foundries were not firm and 
reliable enough to withstand such an immensely in- 
creased strain. 

Mr. Theodore, in the spring of 1869, went to Europe 
and carefully studied the latest achievements of the 
steel and iron industry there (in the fall of the same year 
going also to Egypt and witnessing the ceremonies of 
the opening of the Suez Canal), until the fall of 1870, 
when he returned to New York, and finally succeeded 
in producing a steel casting invariably withstanding a 
crushing strain of upward of 5,000 pounds per square 
centimetre, while ordinary cast iron will break under 
one-half of such a pull. Steinway & Sons in 1872 erected 
their own foundry at Astoria, opposite 120th street, 
New York, producing their own steel cupola shaped 
frames for every piano manufactured by them since. 

After inventing and patenting, in 1872, his duplex, 
scale, and in 1875 the present grand piano repetition 
and new iron frame in grand 
pianos—all of which secured to his firm the highest 
award for pianos and piano metal frame castings, viz., 
“Highest degree of excellence in all their styles of 
pianos” at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 
1876—Mr. Theodore in 1877-8 invented and patented an 
entirely new system in the wooden architecture of grand 
pianos. The old way of building up the interior and ex- 


action, construction 


terior grand piano cases of short pieces, joined together 
like brick, was abandoned, and in its stead an entirely 
new system created, by which a series of layers of wood 
in one length were glued together and bent into the re- 
quired form by means of immense steel presses. Thus 
the problem was solved to apply the law of science, ac- 
cording to which the tone vibrations invariably follow 
the longitudinal fibre of the wood, while cross fibres in- 
terrupt the vibrations. 

A parlor grand, only 6 feet long, was constructed, em- 
bodying the new construction of the steel cupola frame 
and construction of exterior and interior case, of com- 
parative lightness and elegance, yet having fully 50,000 
pounds tension of strings and being far superior in 
power and beauty of tone to even the large concert 
grand which, at the Paris Exposition of 1867, had been 
crowned with the first of the grand gold medals of 
merit. This new system was at once applied to all parlor 


and concert grands produced by the firm, necessitating 
the establishment of Steinway & Sons’ own steam saw 
mill, at Astoria, in order to saw logs of 23 feet length 


into the veneers and layers required. In his thirty-four 
United States patents, sixty-three claims relate to yrand 
pianos. 

Mr. Theodore Steinway attended personally to the 
Steinway & Sons’ grand, upright and 
His 
inventions shown in the pianos at that time, especially 
the compression of the sound board and regulating its 
tension to the pull of the strings, created considerable 
His Majesty 
the King of Sweden, Carl V., awarded the grand hono- 
rary gold medal to Mr. Theodore Steinway, and the 
Swedish Royal Academy of Fine Arts bestowed aca- 
demical honors upon him. In the fall of 1867, on invi- 
tation, Mr. Theodore Steinway delivered an oration be- 
fore the assembled Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Ber- 
lin, Prussia, and was (together with his brother William) 
elected academical member. 

In the same year Mr. Theodore was voted a grand 
testimonial medal of merit and elected an honorary 
member by the Société des Beaux Arts, Paris. In 1880 
His Highness the Duke of Brunswick bestowed upon 
Mr. Theodore Steinway the grand gold medal of the state 
for his achievements in the art of piano building. Mr. 
Theodore Steinway, now a widower and childless, has 


exhibition of 


square pianos at the Paris World’s Fair of 1867. 


sensation in musical and scientific circles. 


traveled extensively. In his younger days all over Cen- 
tral Europe to study in his business, and later on in 
America, Europe, Asia and Africa, always with a view 
of studying the achievements and requirements of the 
different races as to musical instruments. He possesses 
one of the rarest collections of musical instruments of 
all ages in existence, and is himself a most profound 
student and thorough expert in that direction, and 
acquainted with every form of piano ever attempted in 
any country. 

Under Mr. Theodore Steinway’s personal practical 
tuition, his five grown-up nephews, Henry W. T. Stein- 
way, Charles H. Steinway, Fred. T. Steinway, George 
A. Steinway and Henry Ziegler are now being trained 
as expert scientific piano makers, to enable them here- 
after to successfully conduct Steinway & Sons’establish- 
hments in New York, Astoria, London and Hamburg, 
under Theodore Steinway’s motto: 

Geselle ist wer was kann, 
Meister ist wer was ersann 


The cast iron frames cast for all piano 


Behr Brothers Get the First Prize. 


Brothers & Co, received the highest award, a gold 
medal. They are also introducing in their grand pianos a 
new method of equalizing the weight of the keys under the 
fingers by means of an arm added to the hammer shank, in 
which arm the necessary weight is placed, obviating the 
weights in the key itself. Mr. Ernest Miildener, Jr.,is now 
in charge of the retail warerooms of Behr Brothers & Co, 15 
East Fourteenth-st. 
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Trade Notes. 


—Wnm. Rohlfing, of Milwaukee, is in town. 








—H. Worrall has patented a harmonic damper for pianos ; 
patent No. 398,924. 

—Henry Bebning, Jr., has returned from his ocean trip to 
Bermuda and is feeling fine. 

—Edward Pond returned from a trip to Old Point Comfort, 
and Washington on Saturday. 
--Mr. W. F. Boothe, of Philadelphia, who has been very ill, 
is at Atlantic City, convalescing. 
—Chas. Russer & Co., music dealers, Bowmanville, Canada, 
were burned out last Wednesday morning. 
—The Soule Piano and Organ Investment Company will 
start business in Brockton, Mass., April 1. 
—G. B. Shearer, of Oneonta, N. Y., will soon begin to 
build a brick business block on Broad-st. of that town. 
—Mr. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, will leave for Europe on 
June 12 to visit his family, at present residing in Berlin. 
—A. W. Fisher, of Meriden, will settle in California and 
represent the Wilcox & White organ in certain sections of the 
Pacific Coast. 
—The appropriation this year for the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion is $15,000 ; $30,000 for factory inspection and $20,000 for 
labor statistics. 
—The new ballot reform bill provides that employers must 
give their factory and other employés two hours in which to 
vote at every election. 
—Tryber & Sweetland, manufacturers of the Lakeside or- 
gans, Chicago, are figuring to double the production and out- 
put of their instruments. 
—Ivers & Pond pianos have been selected for use in the 
public schools of Boston, Another great point in favor of the 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 
—The Smith American Organ and Piano Company, of Bos- 
ton, announce that they have received the highest award at the 
Melbourne, Australia, Exhibition. 
—Adolf Glose, the popular pianist, will open the new piano 
warerooms of Piercy & Co., of Troy, N. Y., with a piano re- 
cital on the Fischer grand on April 4. 
—Mr. Theo. Silkman, manager for H. D. Pease, successor 
to C. D. Pease & Co., is on a trip through the West, and was 
last week in Chicago and Quincy, III. 
—The Root & Sons Music Company, of Chicago, are closing 
out their stock of musical merchandise, having decided to dis- 
continue that branch of their business. 
E. G. Newell, of Chicago, has been in New York ona fly- 
ing trip, and it is probable that some changes may take place 
with his firm or the pianos they represent. 
—Mr. Joshua Briggs, who has been engaged for mary years 
in the manufacture of piano stools at Peterboro, N. H., has 
sold out his business, including factory, patents, &c., to the 
Briggs Piano Stool Company. 
—In the time worn case of Chickering & Sons and Bartrass, 
growing out of the failure of Pelson, Pomeroy & Cross, of 
Chicago, a motion was recently made and granted at Ottawa, 
lil., granting the defendants time to file a reply. 


—In the New Haven and Derby freight house one day last 
week were seen three Sterling pianos packed for shipment to 
London consignees. The export business of this company, 
already large, is constantly increasing under the able manage- 
ment of Rufus W. Blake.—New Haven ‘‘ News.” 





—Mr. O. A. Kimball, of the Emerson Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, returned from his Southwestern trip last Wednesday. 
Mr. Kimball found trade in excellent condition throughout the 
South and Southwest. Mr. P. H. Powers, of the company, is 
South for his health and has probably reached Florida by this 
time, 

—Mr. Oliver Peck, formerly of the firm of Peck & Schilling, 
of Oswego, N. Y., and later in business for himself at the 
same place, is in town looking for a suitable store in which he 
proposes to commence the retail piano business in the midst 
of us. Incidentally, he is introducing his newly patented kid- 
ney cure. 

—The Ivers & Pond Piano Company, who have warerooms 
at 283 Main-st., have added a new patent soft stop to their 
pianos, which is a great improvement and is much appreciated 
by musicians. The Ivers & Pond is one of the few first- 
class pianos, and is having a good sale in this section.— 
Springfield ‘‘ Union.” 

—Among new corporations announced officially in Missouri 
is the Kansas City Piano Company, capital stock, $20,000 ; 





Lehrling ist Jedermann, 


T the Melbourne Exposition Messrs. Behr 


Mass., twenty-six shares; Hugo Sohmer, of New York city 
twenty-seven shares; Thomas F. Scanlan, of Boston, Mass., 
twenty-seven shares, and O. K. Guffin, of Kansas City, 
twenty shares. 


—The Fitchburg ‘‘ Mail” makes the following statement 
about a case of rapid transit: 

Nichols & Rich had an order for a piano, and not having the kind in 
stock, ordered one from New York. The piano was delivered on board the 
cars at 4P. M., and arrived here at 8:30 the next morning. 

—A novel application of paper pulp has recently been dis- 
covered, and consists in the production of organ pipes from 
that material. The origin of the industry is somewhat curious. 
Crespi Rigtuzzo, the curate of a little Italian village, was 
desirous of supplying his chapel with an organ, but as the 
commune was too poor to find the necessary funds, he and an 
engineer of the name of Colombon hit upon the idea of mak- 
ing the pipes of paper pulp, which gave such satisfactory 
results that the patent has been sold in Germany for £2,500. 
This is the latest on the subject. 

—S, Seiler, the Socialist apostle and editor, has sold out his 

music store business, and will shortly depart for California, 
where he formerly resided. He says that the climate here is 
only fit for horses, and if New Englanders were ever in Cali- 
fornia for any length of time it would be difficult to keep them 
here. Since Mr. Seiler and his family moved to this city his 
child has died, his wife has become an invalid and his own 
health has become greatly impaired. He entertained hopes 
of becoming sufficiently acclimated to live contentedly here, as 
he liked the city and its people, but the sudden changes in the 
weather have been more than he could bear, so he finally de- 
cided to bid farewell to the East and return to his former 
home.—Bridgeport ‘‘ Farmer.” 
—William H. Weaver, of Weaver & Williams, Olean, N. Y., 
dealers in pianos and organs, died on Wednesday afternoon 
while sitting in his chair at his desk, Over exertion in lifting 
a piano was the cause of his sudden death. Immediately 
after handling the piano his face looked flushed and he looked 
badly. He went directly to his store, sat down, complained of 
illness and soon became unconscious. When the doctors ar- 
rived he was already beyond human aid and soon expired. 
He was born in Allegany County, N. Y., in 1830, and in 1854 
married Miss Sophronia Morse, of Angelica, who survives 
him, together with his mother, a daughter, who is Mrs. H. G. 
Williams, wife of his partner, and five brothers. He went to 
Olean in 1883, enjoyed a good reputation, was financial secre- 
tary of the Royal Templars of that city and Deputy Grand 
Councillor of the order. He was a Presbyterian. The funeral 
took place last Friday. 


ANTED—Partner with $15,000 in well establsihed, 
paying music business in leading Southern city. 
Present partner retiring. Address Partner, care of THE 
Musica Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
| eagemea tse scale and patterns for a 4 foot 4 inches up- 
right piano. Any kind of a standard scale would be 
acceptable, if free from patents or expensive adjuncts, Ad- 


dress Scale, care of THE MusicaL Courter, 25 East Four- 
teenth-st., New York. 




















ANTED—A well established German firm, manufac- 
turing and dealing in pianos, wants the sole general 
agency for Germany of an American manufactory of cottage 
organs (harmoniums). Address offers to T. 9645, care 
Rudolf Mosse, Cologne (Germany). 
USINESS CHANCE.—A capitalist, or anyone who de- 
sires to interest himself financially in an established 
piano manufacturing business located for many years in this 
city, can get details, &c., by addressing Manufacturer, care of 
THE Musica CourikR, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York, 
ANTED—By a piano tuner of several years’ expe- 
rience, a position as tuner with some firm. Has 
worked in a music store, and can make himself generally 
useful. Can furnish first-class reference. Address Tuner, 
care of THE MusIcAL Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New 
York 
$ BOARD COVER—$1.75 PAPER COVER—Siegfried 
Hansing’s work, ‘‘The Piano in its Relations to 
Acoustics.” Printed in the German language only. A copy 
of this important book should be kept in every piano factory. 
Full of details on piano construction, For sale at the office of 
THe Musica Courikr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—A competent tuner and general repairer, 
Must be a man of experience, of sober habits and 
industrious. Will receive fair salary and expenses, and can 
make a great deal of extra money by working up tuning route 
in three adjoining counties. Address, with references, X. Y. 
Z., care of THE MusicaL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York. 
OR SALE.—Private list of the financial standing of 1250 
piano and organ dealers in the United States, arranged 
by an experienced person who has made a practical study of 
the subject. Corrected up to date. Independent of Brad- 
street’s and Dun’s reports, which were, however, consulted. 
Free from the faults of either. Address M. D. S., care of 
THE Musica Courtgr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 








STEINERT & SONS have taken the agency and 
- sale of the Pease pianos and have given the firm 
a preliminary order for 40 pianos. They will sell Pease 
pianos in all their warerooms. This is one of the best 
moves made by Mr. Silkman since he has been manager 
of the Pease business. 





shareholders and incorporators, James S. Cumston, of Boston, 
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AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 
I. 


Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 
advance. 


IK. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to 
conduct their business. 

KEE. Their papers consequently have no income, no 


influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 


HW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 


that class have no value to advertisers. 





OME of the New York piano manufacturers will par- 
ticipate in the great industrial parade which is to 
take place on May 1. 


HE article on the late C. F. Theodore Steinway> 

news of whose death reached us just as we were 

going to press, necessitated a change in the make-up of 
this number of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


HE following is from the latest number of the ‘‘ Lon- 
don and Provincial Music Trades Review :” 
‘*Messrs. Steinway & Sons announce that their celebrated 
instruments are now frequently used in the St. James’ and 
other principal halls of the metropolis, by such well-known 
artists as Mrs. Essipoff, Mr. Grieg, Mrs. Haas, Otto Hegner, 
and others. Formerly the Steinway piano could only be heard 
in Steinway Hall.” 


HE report of the German Hospital Fair, of which 
Mr. William Steinway was president, is officially 
announced and shows. the following remarkable figures: 
$117,709.80 
6,691.49 


$111,018.31 


RC re ntienerpeswes ‘ 
Total expense 


Net surplus 
It is probable that another $1,000 will come in. 


HE New England Piano Company has been organ- 
ized into a stock company, as was hinted in these 
columns in our issue of March 13. It is capitalized at 
$750,000, of which amount Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan con- 
trols the great majority. The New York branch of the 





company has been formed into a separate stock concern 
with a capital of $200,000, of which amount Mr. Thomas 
F. Scanlan also controls the great majority. 


E would respectfully call the attention of the 
editors of the “Ladies’ Home Companion,” 
published at Philadelphia and Springfield, Ohio, 
to the fact that their last semi-monthly number 
contained a fraud advertisement of the Gem Piano 
and Organ Company, of Washington, N. J. The 
advertisement states that the company “is estab- 
lished twenty-eight years.” The company is not estab- 
lished over eight years, if that long, and in addition to 
this fraudulent announcement we are constrained to say 
that the company manufacture neither pianos nor 
organs. The goods they offer for sale are fraud stencil 
and stencil fraud pianos and organs. Papers that claim 
respectability should not disseminate such advertise- 
ments. 


N exchange announces that Mrs. Harrison’s new 
piano is of Circassian walnut, with silver pedals 
and a backing of yellow satin to the fretwork in front. 

This important news, which will certainly take pre- 
cedence in the public estimation of foreign diplomatic 
appointments, would have been much more startling if 
the piano had been of Circassian make and the silver 
pedals made of walnut. 

The “ backing of yellow satin” is not nearly so burn- 
ing a question as the political backing necessary to get 
the favored piano into the classical precincts of the 
White House. The “ fretwork in front ” was doubtless a 
result of theetforts of the ambitious piano manufacturer 
with a “pull” to push his own make into political 
prominence, fretting in the meanwhile for fear that a 
competitor might get into action ahead of him. This 
will do! 


OT one of the stencil editors of these music trade 
stencil papers had the courage to call his soul his 
own and print a line on the subject of the new trade 
mark law that has just gone into effect. The whole set 
is under such obligations and servitude to the stencil 
piano crowd that they dared not point out the most 
important legislation that has ever affected the piano 
trade of this State. In fact, as far as the stencil instru- 
ment goes, the new law is revolutionary, and yet in a 
matter of such unprecedented significance not one edi- 
tor of any of these music trade sheets referred to it, for 
fear of losing the patronage of the stencil piano man. 
And yet they call that journalism. Not only must the 
stencil go, but the stencil sheet and its editor must also 
go and will go. 


OME people are not born with the mental capacity 
to speak or use good English; some have the 
faculty and suffer from its being neglected, and some, 
being without the power to say a simple thing in a very 
simple way, go to the extreme of making an ordinary re- 
mark with such a wealth of verbiage, with such a mis- 
use of words and such a straining tor effect that their 
productions, while meant to be serious, must strike a 
reader as extremely ludicrous. For instance, the follow- 
ing trade notes, culled at random from an esteemed con- 
temporary : 

Frank King, with Chickering & Sons, of Boston, Mass., and New York 
has excited some curiosity by his frequent appearances in Chicago, IIl., 
during the past six weeks. 

Jack Haynes, the famous Eastern manager of Newman Brothers, Chi- 
cago, Ill., after successfully peregrinating every city, town, village, nook, 
and corner of these United States and Territories for many years, &c. 

Herlich & Co., of Paterson, N. J., are the victims of a perpetual increase 
of orders, some of which it seems almost impossible to fill without severely 
trying the patience of customers. 


Why does Frank King excite curiosity by appearing 
in Chicago? He is not an extraordinary individual 
and not a member of a circus, at least not of the 
Greatest Show on Earth, 

As to the second, why “ Jack Haynes,” instead of Mr. 
John or even Mr. Jack Haynes, and in the name of good 
English, or even in the name of common sense, why 
“ peregrinating.” 

In the third a truth is unwisely stated, because it is 
impossible to fill any order for a Swick-Herlich piano 
without severely trying the patience of the customer. 
Say all you like, gentlemen, in puffs for your adver- 





tisers, but try to make them not appear ridiculous by 
your exuberant expressions, and, above all, speak and 
write and publish plain, ordinary, everyday United States 
English. 


selves and each other into a fury over a tabulated 
statement purporting to set forth the number of square 
inches of advertising contained in each and in each 
other. We have always known that our contemporaries 
were ignorant on subjects connected with the trade and 
piano and organ construction, but we never before ap- 
preciated the fact that they could not do easy sums in 
addition and multiplication. Yet this is the deplorable 
condition of affairs, since each one has printed the form 
with its own number of square inches as the greatest. 
Go ahead, fight it out, gentlemen, or rather fight it out, 
boys ; its going to be summer pretty soon and the silly 
season is now upon you. 

In the meantime THE MUSICAL COURIER goes right 
along and has the best advertising patronage of the lot, 
and publishes only piano and organ and piano and or- 
gan material and musical advertisements and refuses 
the “ads.” and money of the “ fake” houses, which the 
others are so glad to pick up and champion. 

Then, again, you know, THE MUSICAL COURIER is a 
music trade paper and is owned and edited by men with 
experience in the business and an accurate knowledge 
of what they are talking about, so that their words and 
opinions have meaning, importance and weight. The 
New York “Sun” is one of the smallest daily papers 
published in the city, and yet there is no newspaper in 
the United States in which can be found better editorials, 
written by more brainy men, who possess more absolute 
knowledge of what they write about, and consequently 
the “Sun” wields the most powerful influence of any 
paper issued in the metropolis in the daily, political, 
financial and business affairs of the country. 

THE MuSICAL COURIER is content to follow the ex- 
ample of the “Sun,” to be consistent, correct and com- 


> E of our contemporaries have been lashing them- 


pact; to express in the fewest possible well chosen 
words the greatest amount of information and advice to 
the piano trade from the pens of men who know where- 
of they speak and who speak fearlessly and right to the 
point. This is the kind of paper that advertisers seek 
and appreciate. 

Let this present issue as an example speak for itself. 
Read it carefully, compare it with the others, examine 
our advertisements, and then please notice that the 
number of this paper is #76, which means that for four 
hundred and seventy-six consecutive weeks THE MUSICAL 
COURIER has been pursuing the even tenor of its way, 
always upholding that which is good and condemning 
that which is bad in the piano and organ industry; and 
remember that we are the only men in trade journalism 
capable of forming and expressing an opinion on the 
subject matter discussed and recollect that THE MusI- 
CAL COURIER inserts no “ fake ads" to cover so and so 
much space, that we've been fighting the stencil frauds 
for years, and judge from our articles on that subject in 
this issue if we are net warranted in thinking that 

We may be happy yet, 
You bet! 





Notice of Incorporation. 

OTICE is hereby given that the under- 
N signed have organized a corporation under the laws of 
Iowa, to be known as the Rice-Hinze Piano Company, with 
its principal place of business at Des Moines, la. The gen- 
eral nature of its business is the manufacture and sale of 
pianos, organs and other musical instruments, Xc., with a 
capital stock of fifty thousand (50,000) dollars, to be paid in 
full as issued, and to commence business when one-tenth is 
The corporation is to begin March 1, 1889, and con- 
Its affairs are to be conducted by a 
president, secretary, and superintendent, to be 
elected on March 1 of each year. The highest amount of in- 
debtedness permitted is two-thirds the amount of the capital 
stock paid in, with private property exempt from corporate 
debts. J.C. Macy, I. E. Rice, 

C. Hinze, C. H. SWEENEY. 
Geo. L. JARRETT, 


paid in. 
tinue for twenty years. 
treasurer 


March IT, 1889. 


—Francis Bacon has just proauced a small upright scale, 
7\% octaves, only 4 feet 2 inches in height, with swing desk 
and a full iron frame, which he intends selling at a very mod- 
est price to dealers who desire such an instrument, 
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THE LAW. 


>—_———— 


lt is a Misdemeanor to Make or 
Sell or Offer Stencil Goods 
for Sale. 


THE STENCIL IN NEW YORK 


Stencilers Look Out! 


a exact law now in force in this State, as 
printed below, is much more severe and effective 


than our article of last week disclosed, and its appli- 


cation to the stencil piano is so plain and unequiv- 


ocal that the new status of the stencil becomes 
highly interesting. But first the law, as it now stands: 
AN ACT 


To amend section three hundred and sixty-four 
of the Penal Code, relating to offenses 
against trade marks. 

The People of the 


Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 


State of New York, represented in 


Section I, Section three hundred and sixly- 
four of an act to establish a Penal Code is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 364. A person who, knowingly, in a case 
where provision for the punishment for the of- 
fense is not otherwise specially made by statute: 

1. Falsely makes or counterfeits a trade 
mark; or 

2. Affixes to any article of merchandise a 
false or counterfeit trade mark, knowing the 
same tobe false or counterfeit, or the genuine 
trade mark, or an imitation of the trade mark 
of another without the latter’s consent ; or 

3. Sells, or keeps or offers for sale, an article 
of merchandise to which is affixed a false or 
counterfeit trade mark, or the genuine trade 
mark, or an imitation of the trade mark of 
another, without the latter’s consent ; or 


4. Has in his possession a counterfeit trade 
mark, knowing it to be counterfeit, or a die, 
plate, brand or other thing for the purpose of 
falsely making or counterfeiting a trade mark ; 
or 

5. Makes or selis, or offersto sell or dispose of, 
or has in his possession with intent to sell or dis- 
pose of,an article of merchandise with such a 
trademark as to appear toindicate the quantity, 
quality, character, PLACE OF MANUFAC- 
TURE OR PRODUCTION, OR PERSONS 
MANUFACTURING OR PRODUCING THE 
ARTICLE, BUT NOT INDICATING I1T 
TRULY; or 

6. Who knowingly sells, offers or exposes for 
sale, any goods which are represented in any 
manner, by word or deed, to be the manufac- 
ture or product of any person, firm or corpora- 
tion other than himself, unless such goods are 
contained in the original packages and under 


the labels, marks or names placed thereon by 
the manufacturer who is entitled to use such 
marks, names, brands or trade marks ; or 

7. Who shali sell or shall expose for sale any 
goods in bulk,to which no label or trade mark 
shall be attached, and shall by representation. 
name or mark written or printed thereon, REP- 
RESENT THAT SUCH GOODS ARE THE 
PRODUCTION OR MANUFACTURE OF A 
PERSON WHO IS NOT THE MANUFAC- 
TURER; 

Is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec, 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


AN ACT 
To amend section four hundred and thirty-eight 
of the Penal Code relating to false labels. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. Section four hundred and thirty- 
eight of the Penal Code is hereby amended so as 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 438. A person, who, with intent to de- 
fraud, either 

1. Puts upon an article of merchandise, or 
upon a cask, bottle, stopper, vessel, case, cover, 
wrapper, package, band, ticket, label, or other 
thing, containing or covering such an article, or 
with which such an article is intended to be sold, 
or és sold, any false description or other indica- 
tion of or respecting the kind, number, quan- 
tity, weight or measure of such article, or any 
part thereof; or the place or country where it 
was manufactured or produced or the quality 
or grade of any such article, if the quality or 
grade thereof is required by law to be marked, 
branded or otherwise indicated on or with such 
article ; or 

2. Sells or offers for sale an article, which 
to his knowledge is falsely described or indi- 
cated upon any such package, or vessel con- 
taining the same, or label thereupon, in any of 
the particulars specified ; or 

3. SELLS OR EXPOSES FOR SALE ANY 
GOODS IN BULK TO WHICH NO NAME OR 


TRADE MARK SHALL BE ATTACHED, 
AND ORALLY OR OTHERWISE REPRE- 
SENTS THAT SUCH GOODS ARE THE 


MANUFACTURE OR PRODUCTION OF 
SOME OTHER THAN THE ACTUAL MAN- 
UFACTURER OR PRODUCER, IN A CASE 
WHERE THE PUNISHMENT FOR SUCH 
OFFENSE IS NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED 
FOR OTHERWISE BY STATUTE; is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 


2, This act shall take effect immediately. 


we 


Sec. 


Some Dealers. 

The gist of this law is to the effect that any person in 
this State who: 

1. Makes a piano or organ and puts upon it a trade 
mark as to appear to indicate falsely the place of manu- 
facture of the piano or organ is guilty of a misde- 
meanor. This covers an important field. Pianos made 
here or outside, even though they indicate the name of 
the manufacturer, but have the place of manufacture 
falsely stenciled, cannot be sold, offered for sale, nor 
can they be kept on hand to show with the ultimate 
purvose to sell. Down on University-pl., at No. 40, 
there are now on sale pianos marked Herlich & Co., 
New York. 
truly the place of manufacture, as these pianos in ques- 


The name “ New York” does not indicate 
tion are made in Paterson, N. J. There is no doubt 
that the parties who are selling these pianos will find 
themselves in trouble unless they will at once take from 
the fall boards of those uprights the name “ New York” 
and chip the name off the iron plate. They can be 
molested and arrested at any moment, and before they 
could find time to ship the pianos they would find 
themselves firmly in the clutches of the law. 


assistance of able and conscientious and formidable 
coadjutors in making the stencil business unlawful, 
must now see to it that the law be enforced. We there- 
fore give notice to the parties selling the pianos unlaw- 
fully stenciled at 40 University-pl. to close up shop 
or ship the pianos back to the factory, otherwise the 
District Attorney will be formally notified of the state 
of affairs. 
Some Manufacturers. 

2. Any person who makes pianos with such a trade 
mark as to appear to indicate persons manufacturing 
'the article, but not indicating it truly, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. Under this clause would come some 
manufacturers who are shipping pianos to dealers in 
stencil pianos in this State. If Buckingham, in Utica, 
is selling any stencil Hardman pianos, he must stop it. 
If H. S. Mackie & Co. are continuing to sell stencil 
if S. TF. 


Gordon & Son are continuing to sell stencil Hale pianos, 


Marshall & Wendell pianos, they must stop it. 
they must stop it. They and the manufacturers of sten- 
cil pianos in this State must stop it, not because THE 
MUSICAL COURIER is kind enough to ask them, but 
because the lawof New York State makes it incumbent 
upon them to stop it, and because it is a misdemeanor 
to transact that kind of business. THE MUSICAL 
COURIER must call the attention of the respective dis- 
trict attorneys of the respective counties to the infrac- 


tion of the law. 


The Jobbers. 

3. Any person who sells pianos with such a trade 
mark as to appear to indicate the place of manufacture 
falsely, or the persons manufacturing the article falsely, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. This includes not only such 
stencilers as McEwen but also the dealers, such as Tietz, 
for instance, and dozens of others, who stencil McEwen 
pianos. The pianos not only indicate falsely the place 
of their manufacture but also falsely the person or per- 
sons manufacturing them. The small dealer must be 
careful not to purchase pianos or organs from jobbers 
The 


law does not excuse anyone on the score of ignorance. 


who are known to be, or are apt to be, stencilers. 


The dealer is supposed to know whether the piano or 
organ he offers or displays for sale is a stencil or a 
genuine piano or organ, and the only means we can sug- 
gest to avoid trouble from ensuing under the new law is 
to buy directly from the manufacturer pianos under his 
own name or trade mark. 

A dealer or anyone in Amsterdam, Gloversville, Can- 
andaigua or Jamestown, or anywhere in this State, sell- 
ing McEwen, Swick, Conservatory, National, United 
States, Arlington, Standard, Metropolitan, Gem, Beatty, 
Gordon, Kimberly, Stoddard, Mozart, Wagner, Beet- 
hoven or other stencil pianos or pianos stenciled in his 
own name is sure, under the provision of the new law, to 
get into serious trouble that will eventually cost ten 
times the money that can possibly be made in selling 
stencil pianos. To buy from a jobber entails, therefore, 
as much risk as if the dealer puts the stencil on him- 


self or has it done by the manufacturer. 


Manufacturers and Outside Stencils. 

4. Under the above proviso a manufacturer who 
makes only a limited number of pianos, but purchases 
the balance he needs to keep up his supply, is equally 
amenable to the law. Under this head comes such 
firms as Horace Waters & Co., who have been making 
a certain number of pianos, but have in addition been 
selling stencil pianos. Anyone purchasing such pianos 
as the latter can have the money refunded at once, and 
if the transaction reaches the proper authorities the law 
must take its course. THE MUSICAL COURIER has 
conscientiously advised these firms not to have their 
names implicated in transactions of such a nature, and 
in course of our arguments we depicted the danger that 
menaces the legitimate pianos in such cases. But no, 
our advice was not heeded. Several members of these 
firms went so far as to ridicule the possibility of detec- 


tion and urged that the whole stencil warfare of THE 











THE MUSICAL COURIER having succeeded, with the 





MUSICAL COURIER was based upon personal motives, as 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


if it were a person in place of a principal we were pur- 
suing. It was predicted that we could not succeed in 
bringing the matter to an issue. 
day no longer advising or urging manufacturers and 


Yet here we are to- 


dealers to heed our suggestions, but to heed an abso- 
lute law—a part of the statutes of the State of New 
The 


courts will be especially severe on the manufacturer who 


York, an article of law, an act in the penal code. 


also sells stencil pianos under the pretense of having 
made them. 
Pianos in Exchange. 

5. We have all along maintained that stencil pianos 
are worthless, because they are constructed at such 
small cost that- the element of music, that is, tone as 
well as touch, was foreign to them, and that, conse- 
quently, they are worthless. Now, under this new law, 
if a party who owns a stencil piano desires to exchange 
it for a new legitimate piano, he cannot expect to have 
anything worth mention allowed for the stencil piano, 
for it is unlawful on the part of the person or firm who 
takes it in exchange to offer for sale or to sell the ex- 
changed stencil piano. Such an act would constitute a 
misdemeanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment, or 
both. 

Neither can a firm or dealers hope to be able to re 
stencil an exchanged piano that is falsely stenciled, for 
they would run the risk of putting the wrong manufac- 
that would involve 


the and 


They will necessarily be obliged to 


name on piano, 


turer's 
them still more. 
keep their hands entirely off the stencil piano that is 


offered for exchange. 


Rented Pianos. 
6. A great number of pianos are rented under the 


condition that the rent or part of it will be accepted in 


part payment in case of purchase. Pianos cannot be 


rented under such conditions in this State in the future 


if they are stencil pianos. Such an agreement consti- 


tutes a conditional sale and to sell or offer to sell a 





ers can consequently not rent stencil pianos with pur- 
chase agreement, if, indeed, they can rent stencil pianos 
at all. Our legal advice is not clear on the subject of 
the rent of stencil pianos. If the stencil piano cannot 
be “ exposed ” it will be difficult to rent it; in fact, it 
must be ‘‘ exposed ” in order to show and play it when 
a rent customer calls. This would constitute a viola- 
tion of the law. However, pianos that are falsely sten- 
ciled cannot be rented under purchase agreement, and 


that suits us for the present. 


Pianos on Installments. 

7. A great majority of the stencil pianos sold in this 
State at sold 
A small amount of money is paid down, the balance 
Deal- 


ers who refuse to conform with this new law, and who 


retail are on the installment plan. 


being paid on monthly installments. Very well. 
will continue the sale of stencil pianos, run a new risk 
in selling stencil pianos on installments, as the pur- 
chaser is very apt to discover the law on stencil pianos 
either in the ordinary course of business or through a 
rival of the stencil dealer. Competitors are not very 
anxious as it is to withhold the rather pleasant infor- 
mation from installment purchasers that their purchase 
consists of a stencil piano. Now that it has become un- 
lawful to sell stencil pianos these very competitors will 
be aroused to the enormity of the offense committed by 
the stenciler, and indignantly will they denounce the 
rival who has sold a poor blind widow a stencil piano. 
Stencil pianos sold on installments will consequently 
become irritating sources of trouble, and persons who 
are not afraid of litigation orwho become convinced 
that a sale of a stencil piano is unlawful, will not return 
all 


funded, and even then some of them may not be satis- 


instruments until their payments have been re- 


fied. It will therefore be a most risky transaction to 
sell a stencil piano on the installment plan, speculating 


upon the abiding ignorance of the purchaser. 
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Summary. 
These, then, are some of the vicissitudes which meet 


the career of the stenciler in New York State under the 
operation of the new law. 

We wish to remind those gentlemen who are prepar- 
ing to defy the legal statutes that THE MUSICAL CourR- 
IER will become an active element in the administra- 
tion of justice on the subject of the unlawful stencil 
pianos that may be offered for sale by manufacturers 
and dealers in this State after this date. It must by 
this time be apparent to the stenciler that THE MuSsI- 
CAL COURIER has been engaged in a most serious and 
deliberate effort to eradicate the evil known as the sten- 
cil, and, having reached this position, only such persons 
as are lacking in common sense can delude themselves 
with the idea that the matter is ended as far as THI 
MUSICAL COURIER is concerned. 


On the contrary we hereby give 
Notice 


that THE MUSICAL COURIER will see to it that every 
stencil transaction that comes under our observation 
will be ventilated in these columns for the benefit of the 
authorities who have charge of the enforcement of 
the laws constituting the penal code of the State of 
New York. 


engaged in advocating the cessation of stencil opera- 


As far as we are concerned we are no longer 


tions in this State; we shall, after this date, be engaged 
The 
stenciler in this State passes out of the dominion of 
MUSICAL COURIER; 


he is in the hands of the law, and this paper will see to 


in advocating obedience to the laws of the State. 
discussion in the columns of THE 


it that the legitimate firms shall not be placed in com- 
petition with men who are conducting an unlawful busi- 
ness—for it is now unlawful to do any kind of business 
in this State in stencil instruments. No doubt the great 
profits in the sale, &c., of stencil pianos will tempt some 
of the stencilers to continue their vocation. We simply 


remind these parties that they must not revile this 
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paper if their own action will subject them to fine and 
imprisonment or both. 
The Musical Courier. 


All complaints or notices referring to the sale of or 


transaction in or manufacture of stencil instruments 
sent to this office will be forwarded, together with ex- 
planation, to the office of the district attorney who 
may have jurisdiction. We advise dealers who have 
stencil pianos on hand to have the stencil names taken 
off at once, and the proper name substituted. Any pro- 
fessional informer may at any moment drop into the 
wareroom, and, upon discovering a stencil piano or or- 
gan, put the dealer to endless trouble and expense. 

THE MusicCAL COURIER therefore advises every dealer 
and manufacturer to see to it that every piano has the 
name or trade mark of the manufacturer upon it, and 
none other. This is the first step necessary to coniorm 


with the law. We will see who refuses to do this. 





THE GRAND. 


THE STATUS OF 


ITHIN the last few years the small “ baby”’ and 
semi-grand have been coming rapidly tothe fore. 

Five or six years agothe manufacturers of the very high- 
est priced instruments only turned out small grands, and 
their cost was such that there was but little market for 
them. Now that the square has dropped out, we have 
only to consider the relation of the grand and upright 
and we find the proportion of grands greatly increasing. 
rhisis gratifying, because just as the modern upright is 


an improvement on the old square, so the modern grand 
is an improvement on the modern upright, ana while 
the grand will never supplant the upright, if the present 
rate of increase is continued it promises to become al- 
most an equal contestant. 

Several points have been gleaned by this comparative- 
ly new phase of the piano business. 


ist. That it is possible to make a good grand that will 
take up but little room. 

2d. That it 1s possible to obtain good small grand 
scales, either copies of the more expensive makes or 


3d. That with the present state of advancement in 
piano construction, it is possible to produce a small 
grand at a cost which warrants its being placed upon the 
market at a reasonable price. 

4th. That the public are quick to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of a grand over an upright, and back their 
appreciation by their purchases, as is shown by the 
present increase in grand production. 

5th. That the active firms in the piano trade are quick 
to see the tendency of the public constantly to demand 
better and better instruments, and that they follow 
actively in the lead of the older, and more fashionable 
houses. 

In support of this last statement, we may mention 
the following firms who within the last few years have 
commenced and actively pushed their manufacture of 
grand pianos: 

New England Piano Company. 

C. C. Briggs & Co. 

Ivers & Pond Piano. 

Emerson Piano Company. 

Lawrence & Son. 

Wm. H. Bush & Co 


Mason & Hamlin. 

Behr Brothers & Co, 
Conover Brothers. 

J. & C, Fischer. 

E. Gabler & Brother. 
Hardman, Peck & Co. 
Kroeger & Sons. Wm. E. Wheelock & Co. 
F. G. Smith. Julius Bauer & Co. 

Some of the grands of the above firms are good, some 
fair, some bad and some very bad. We mention them 
only to show the tendency toward grand manufacture. 
It is not possible to originate or even to copy a grand 
and to bring it to any degree of perfection within so 
short atime. Most of them have only now reached a 
point when sufficient time has elapsed to show the de- 
fects of their earlier productions. 

We shall watch the progress of this interesting ele- 
ment of the business with much attention, and hope at 
the close of the year 1889 to be able to furnish the trade 
with accurate statistics in the matter, as we have done 
in years past in the matter of the degeneracy of the 
square. 








No Inconsistencies. 


names upon the stencil pianos, they are themselves re- 
sponsible for the use of their names in this paper. It 
is by no meansa personal matter but a principle that is 
involved, and we refer to our files, extending back for 
many years, to prove that we have always endeavored 
to show that such a trivial question as a firm or indi- 
vidual was never seriously considered by us in a stencil 
discussion. 

We have also been taxed for protecting several large 
manufacturers who are engaged in stenciling pianos or 
selling stencil pianos to McEwen and other stencilers. 
To this we have frequently replied that we are not in the 
detective business; that we do not go through piano 
factories in order to discover or learn for whom pianos 
are stenciled, but we propose to know the stencil pianos 
when we look at them. 

We have been accused specifically of protecting the 
New England Piano Company and calling all stencil 
pianos “low grade or vile New York stencil pianos,” 
taking great care not to involve Mr. Scanlan’s name. 
To this we reply that when we were asked to state 
whether a piano was a stencil piano or not, when it was 
a stencil we unhesitatingly said so without considering 
for a moment whether it was made by any of the New 
York stencil manufacturers or by the New England 
Piano Company. 

We understood some time ago that the New England 
Piano Company had determined to go out of the stencil 
business entirely, and as we considered this an impor- 
tant step, directly tending to improve the condition of 
things in the piano trade, and a step that would have 
given the stencil business a hard blow, we exercised 
great caution in using the name of the New England 
Piano Company. We did not wish to disturb the ex- 
pected action of the company by indulging in criticism. 
This will explain why we exercised caution. It was 
done in order to make a significant announcement of 
so important an event and at the same time not to in- 
terrupt the process. 

Whether the step will now be taken we are unable to 





E understand that, like Swick, Beatty, Waters and | 

other parties who are or have been identified | 
with the stencil, E. H. McEwen is displeased with its | 
exposé in these columns, We are not anxious to make 
use of individual or firm names in the discussion of the 





original ones. 


stencil, but as the stencilers make use of their own | 


state. The change of the company into a stock con- 
cern will no doubt be productive of other changes, and 
stenciling may cease. The new law in this State on 
the subject of trade marks may also affect the com- 
pany’s system or views on the stencil. 

So it will be seen that we have not been guilty of any 
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inconsistencies, but have made the stencil fight without | 
personal considerations. 
But again we say: The stencil must go! 





CALLING THE MILLER PIANO) 
COMPANY. 


———— 


HE Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company, of | 
Boston, had the following notice published in a | 
music trade paper of this city: 
It may be truthfully said that for the entire quarter of a century during | 
which the house of Henry F. Miller & Sons has been established they have 
not made any backward step. Their motto has always been “ Excelsior,” 
and their growth has kept constant march with the advancing reputation 
of their instruments. Their pianos have had more than the ordinary criti- 
cism passed upon them almost since the very beginning, as they have been 
used so frequently in the principal orchestral concerts by the most promi- 
nent artists, and the public have therefore had an opportunity of judging 
them which they have had with scarcely any other instrument manufac- 
tured. In one period of to years not a single day passed without the 
Miller piano being used in a concert. 
The house of Henry F. Miller & Sons is one of the strongest in the trade 
and has a record honorable among all its contemporaries. 


To this statement THE MUSICAL COURIER, in the in- 
terest of truth, entered an objection, asking, among 


other things: 

Who are the most prominent artists that have been playing piano in this, 
country, whether in orchestral or other concerts, for we don’t want to pin 
the reader down to orchestral concerts only? What are their names? 
Give us the names of those who have played in the United States since 
the Miller piano was first made. Did Gottschalk play the Miller grand? 
The Miller firm was started, we believe, in 1861; Gottschalk died in 1869. 
Did Von Btilow play the Miller grand? Did Anton Rubinstein play the 
Miller grand? Did Essipoff play the Miller grand? Did Joseffy piay the 
Miller grand? Did Rosenthal play the Miller grand? With all due re- 
spect to our local pianists these names are rather imposing. But let us see 
about some local artists. Did Carl Baerman play the Miller grand? Did 
Carl Faelten play the Miller grand? These are two rather eminent names 
in contemporary musical history in Boston. We mustremind our readers 
that the Millers say : ** By the most prominent artists."" Who are the most 


prominent? The above mentioned or those not mentioned by us? 


The Miller Company prints the following list as a re- 


ply to our questions: 
Miss Neally Stevens, 
Chevalier De Kontski, 
Anton Strelezki, 
Calixa Lavallée, 
Carlyle Petersilea, 

S. Liebling, 

Edward Hoffman, 

1. F. Gilder, 

Henri Strauss, 
Constantin Sternberg, 
A. I. Epstein, 

M. Epstein, 

E. R. Kroeger, 
Gustave Satler, 
Edward Elhott, 

Milo Benedict, 

Otto Bendix, 

Heinrich Kohler, 
Anthony Stankowitch, 
John Orth, 

Ernst Perabo, 


Miss Dyas Flannagan, 
Louis Maas. 
Wao. H. Sherwood, 
Edmund Neupert, 
J. de Zielinski, 
Hermann Emil Zoch, 
T. P. Ryder, 
John A. Preston, 
Benno Scherek, 
Joseph Harrison, 
Henrietta Maurer, 
E. B. Perry, 
Charles Kunkel, 
Mrs. Wm. H. Sherwooi, 
Miss Atala Ramleh, 
Henry Waller, 
Fannie Bloomfield, 
Hugo Mansfeldt, 
Louis Ehrgote, 
Miss Celia Gaul, 
H. G. Andres, 

and Alfred Pease. 


While we admire many of the above pianists as excel- 
lent artists we must still adhere to our statement, and 
reiterate that if the Miller piano is to fulfill the claim 
that it has been frequently used in the “ principal orches- 
tral concerts” in this country by “the most prominent 
artists” it must include among those artists the “ most 
prominent ” ones, and they have been Gottschalk, Von 


| money in ridiculous music trade papers with foolish re- 


| is necessarily not a good piano because it has not been 





Biilow, Rubinstein, Essipoff, Joseffy and Rosenthal, and 
any effort to make it appear otherwise is tomfoolery 
and nonsense. 

We do not mean to convey the idea that a grand piano 
is necessarily not a good piano because these half dozen 
prominent pianists have not played it publicly, but we do 
mean that it is absurd for a music trade paper or a piano 
firm to make such a statement as that published by the 
Miller concern. We have not criticised the piano; we 
simply criticised the absurd remarks of which the piano 
was the subject. 

The 8,650 Concerts in 10 Years. 

The next statement we criticised was this bungling re- 
mark: 

In one period of 10 years not a single day passed without the Miller 
piano being used in a concert. 

The Miller concern reply that their piano “ has been used 
during a period of 1oconsecutive years in more than 3,650 
concerts ;" that “the firm have a record of mos¢ of these 





concerts.” According to this statement, the Miller piano 


was used in 52c Sunday concerts, and more than that, in | 
520 consecutive Sunday concerts, for it says that “not a 
single day passed in one period of 10 consecutive years | 
without the Miller piano being used in a concert.” 

Very few concerts of quality occur in this country on | 
It would be interesting to learn where those 


To spend 


Sundays. 
520 consecutive Sunday concerts took place. 


plies does not answer our criticism. 
We do not mean to convey the idea that a grand piano 


played in 3,650 consecutive concerts in 3,650 consecu- | 


| tive days; but we do mean that it is absurd for a music 


trade paper or a piano firm to make such a statement as 
that published by the Miller concern. 

A /a Don Quixote, the Millers are fighting windmills. 
They are under the impression that a certain great 
house in the piano line is antagonistic to them and is 
actively engaged in competition with them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, although we have been doing business with 


| the firm they allude to in their replies to our criticism, | 


and these business relations have extended through a 
period of years, we have, up to date, never yet heard 
the name Miller uttered on the premises or even indi- 
rectly referred to. 

If there is one concern in Boston whose grand pianos 
have made a record; whose grand pianos have been 
played thousands upon thousands of times by hosts of 
great pianists; whose grand pianos have become and 
are celebrated throughout the world and made Boston | 
famous as a centre of piano manufacturing, and to 
whom the Millers and every other Boston piano manu- 
facturing firm should feel under obligations for the 
high standard they have adopted as makers and men, it | 
is the firm of Chickering & Sons. 





Philadelphia Trade. 

HE MUSICAL COURIER is warmly wel- 
comed by the musical trade fraternity and by profes- 
sionals and amateurs as well. They all wish to see it, and 
they admire its bold and pungent criticisms. Its representa- 
tives here look for the friendly and practical co operation of 
all who have the real interests of the profession at heart, and 

their number is by no means small. 

Farrand & Votey, Detroit, Mich., are the manufacturers 
and inventors of a comparatively new line of organs, called | 
the Electric Organ. They are made in either pipe or reed, 
with trom one to four manuals and full complement of pedals. | 
The bellows can be run by the currents from an electric light | 
wire ; in this case the cost of running is about 25 cents per 
month. Storage batteries may also be used for the bellows; | 
they require charging, with ordinary use, about once in three | 
months at a cost of $1 each time. The current from either the | 
wire or battery is transmitted to a small motor, which acts | 
automatically, stopping when the bellows are full and running | 
when more wind is required. 

C, W. Kennedy & Co., Chestnut-st., near Seventeenth-st., | 
have the agency for these organs in Philadelphia. They | 
report large sales, ranging from $800 to $1,000 and $1,500 for 
each organ. 

C. J. Heppe, 117 Chestnut-st., is exhibiting a Lindeman | 
piano, which was inthe hottest part of the recent fire at Broad 
and Columbia-ave. The sounding board is perfect, the 
dampers are but slightly injured, and the instrument is capable 
of being repaired, although the intense heat has taken all the 
veneer from the case and varnish has given the keys a coating. 

Wm. M. Simpson & Co., 1423 Chestnut-st., are the agents 
of the Hallett & Davis pianos, and are selling a great many of 
them ; they also have a good demand for the Miller organs. 

They have had a very good year up to the present and look 
forward to good trade during the whuie season. 

The Lester Piano Company are meeting with great success in 
the sale of their pianos. F. A. North & Co., 1308 Chestnut- 
st., are the Philadelphia agents. Although the Lester Piano 
Company are a new concern they have been so busy that 
they have been almost unable to fill their orders. Lyon & 
Healy, Chicago, and well-known dealers in other cities are 
their agents. 

Wm. D. Dutton & Co,, 1115 Chestnut-st., are the agents 
for the Hardman and the Bltithner pianos. They have sold 
the Hardman to many of our musical people here and in other 
cities. The Bliithner is made in Leipsic and imported by this 
firm, They have inaugurated the one price system in their 
store and find that it works very well. 





hearts? 


is concerned, be a small one. 


| caring again to run any absurd risks. 


| founded objection to 


hibiting, as a rule, under some other nationality. 


Mr. Bacon’s Suggestions. 
New York, March 25, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
HE approaching industrial parade in connec- 
tion with the Centennial to be commemorated in this city 
next month gives the piano makers a fine opportunity to make 
a brilliant display. Can we not fora while bury our jealousy 
as to whether Americans or Germans make the best pianos, or 


| whether A’s or B’s mode of inserting the tuning pins is su- 


perior, and develop the latent patriotism which fills ail of our 
Whether our ancestors came from England 200 years 
ago or from Germany 40 years ago we are all on this occasion 
equally interested in the success of the coming parade. To 
this end I would suggest that through your valuable paper you 


| issue a call for a meeting of the trade at some convenient loca- 
tion to decide upon some mode of participating in the coming 


industrial parade. 
At this meeting committees could be appointed to arrange 
for an impressive parade of piano makers. 
Yours truly, FRANCIS BACON. 


Paris Exhibition. 

S we anticipated, the musical instrument de- 

partment of the Paris Exhibition will, so far as England 
Only two English piano makers 
will exhibit at all, the Jarge majority of the leading firms re- 
membering the result of the last Paris Exhibition, and not 
It will be recollected 
that in 1878 French pianos and other musical instruments 
were glorified at the expense of all other makes. As to the 
exhibition which will open in two months’ time, no jury has 
yet been appointed, and the English trade have a very well 
competing before the names of the 
jurors are known. The Germans, also, will be very poorly 
represented, the few German houses who will send goods ex- 
It would, 


A 


indeed, in the present state of French opinion against Ger- 
many, be a hopeless business to expect that German pianos 
would be treated with even common Paris. On 
the other hand, as we understand, the American section will 
be large, although we very much doubt whether any prominent 
firms will consent to compete for awards. The objections 
which English manufacturers have raised apply equally to the 
American makers, who are not likely to again place them- 
selves in the position accorded them in 1878.—‘* London and 


fairness in 


Provincial M. T. Review.” 
Verbatim et Literatim. 
HE following letter was recently received by 
the Estey Organ Company addressed in an envelope that 


| read: ‘‘S. Tart. organ compney Boston mastoocies :” 


Cotumsus, Ky 
Boston, mastocet. 
I will Set my Self Down to right to you all for a cattle log of hand 
organ from the cheepest to the Pest. i Do not no any of you butican not 
no you if I Do not right to you all. let me no soon. 


Tuomas W. Jackson. 





—D.S. Andrus & Co., the popular and progressive music 


| dealers, are about to start a new branch in this line of business 


—that of publishing music. This new departure has become 


| necessary on account of the fast increasing business in a gen- 


eral way, and their facilities for the new work will be the 
most extensive outside of the large cities. They will publish 
all kinds of piano, organ, band and orchestra music, and will 
be headquarters for ail the finest and best makes of band and 
orchestra instruments. John Hazel, the renowned cornetist 
and composer, will be connected with this department of the 
house, this fact alone being a sufficient guarantee that the Old 
Reliable Music House intends to furnish nothing but the best. 
— Williamsport (Pa.) ‘* Daily Item.” 








—Lawyer William C. Strawbridge and J. Bonsall Taylor 
on Saturday filed in the Circuit Court, of Philadelphia, in be- 
half of Joseph H. Wadsworth, of Boston, the American repre- 
sentative of Gilbert and Sullivan, a bill in equity against the 
W. F. Shaw Company, music publishers of this city, to re- 
strain them from publishing and offering for sale the authorized 
‘*The Yeomen of the Guard,” 
permission 
the Shaw 
the opera 


arrangement of the score of 
which was made in England by Bucalossi, by 
of Gilbert and Sullivan. It claimed that 
Company, without obtaining the consent of 
writers, and without their license, has republished the score, 
which is protected by the American copyright. The case will 
be heard at an early day. 


1s 
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METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 

Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—a!l actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are 


Dup.ey Buck, Paoto Giorza, 
Acserr R. Parsons, Currorp A. SCHMIDT, 
Harry Rowe SHELLEY Cuas. Roperts, Jr., 
Samvuet P, WarREN, L. A. Russeit 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted 


$47 Send for Circular, 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager 


Cc. B,. HAWLEY, 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musica Courier, 25 &. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES 

Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 

dates address 16:1 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
Wo trsoun, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 

MUSIC, 

Weber Music Halli, Chicago, III. 


free on application. 
JOUN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOQOD, 


For Concerts, Piano Recitals anc Piano Instruc- 


Musical Director. 


Catalogue mailed 


tion. Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, | Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. HEL EN MAIGILLE, 
Concert Soprano, Lessons in Vocal Culture and 


the Art of Singing Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and t97 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist. 
Address care of Wm. md & Co., 
5s Union Sq., 14th St, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address STBIN WAY HALL, New York 


Mr. PIERRE DOUIL LET, 


Concert Pianist dnd Teacher. 
Address 114 East 81st St 


A. W. LILIENTHAL. 

Instrumentation and arrangements of every descrip 
tion made a specialty Violin, Harmony, and Orches 
tration taught References, if desired. Address 
y Prospect Place, near arst St. and 2d Ave., New 
York 


A. P 
or 238 W 


, New York. 


HALL, 
Concert Pianist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 


Mr. W. | F 


citais; also a limited number of Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ros East Sad st., New fork. 


ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


Concert and Oratorio. 
or 





MLLE. 
Prima_Donna Soprano. 


Address Gro. W. Corsy, 23 East 14th Street; 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mur. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, or7 Second Avenue, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


VocaL TRacner, 
21g East rgth Street, New York 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist 
igt Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 


No 18 Irving Place 


MISS DYAS FL ANAG AN. 

Pupil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 
CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St, 
MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 
BANNER, 
Open for Engagements. 
aas5 East 81st Street, New York. 


New York, 


ALBERT 


MICHAEL 


Violinist 


PAULINA WEISS, 


Hica Soprano, 
Returned from abroad, and begs o announce 
that she is open for Operatic and Concert engage- 


ments. Wi 
Address 227 
Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


VioLonceLLo Virtuoso, 


l take oo ir Vocal Culture. 
t. 6gth Street, New York City. 


Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 50 Irving Place. 
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CLIFFORD A. SCHMIDT. 


Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seidl 
Orchestra. Coscerts and Instruction. 
Address Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. 
Operatic and Concert Singing. 
P. M,, at 130 East 5th street New 


—. y npeone in 
ply from 1:30 to 2 
York. 








Novello’s Original Octavo 
Cantatas, Masses, Glees, 


Duos and Songs, poe Rae 
Books, Hymn Books and Psalters. 
Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 
Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSIOAL PRESENTS and 
SOHOOL PRIZES. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 
PIANOFORTE AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC. 


SACRED MUSIC WITM LA'TIN WORDS. 
Also a full line of Publications of other English, German and French Houses. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS, 
Edited by Dr. STAINER. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 
Music Publishers and Importers. 
a oo 


Edition of as, Oratorios, 
ls, Part Songs, Trios, 
urch Services, Chant 


1. The Pianoforte.— FE. ours. - .. $0.75 
2. TheRudiments of Music. A. Cummings. 40 
3. TheOrgan.— Dr. Stainer. 5 
4. TheHarmonium.— King Hall. .b 
5. Sing ing.—A. a gger aoe 1.50 
6. Speech in Song. J. Ellis 15 
7. M a Lan ll Pauer.... wh 
8 Harmony.—Dr. Stainer......... 000.202 eeceeeeeee ee ee cere eeee te eee ceee teens wh) 
9. Counterpoint.—Dr. Bridge wi) 
10, Fugue.—James Hig¢ 15 
11. Scientific Basis of els) Dr, Stone 40 
12. Double Counterpoint.—Dr. Bridge... .75 
13. Church Choir Training.—Rev. Troutbeck 40 
14. Plain Song.—Rev. T. He ve 75 
15. Instrumentation.—E£, Prout Wh) 
16. The Elements of the Beautiful in sana, —E. Pauer. 40 
17. The Violin.—Berthold Tours. bwahs 5 
18. Tonic Sol-Fa.—J. Curwen... 40 
19. Lancashire Tonic Sol-Fa. —James Greenwood. . 40 
20. Composition.— Dr. Stainer. 75 
21. Musical Terms.—Staixer and Barre tt. 40 
22, The Violoncello.—Jules de Swert. 75 
23. Two-P. ae Exercises.—J ames Gree nwood. 40 
24. Double Scales.—Franklin Taylor. 40 
25. Musical Expression.—Mathis Lussy.... 2.2... 0.6.60 ccec ee eees 1.25 
26. Seventy Solfeggi for Class Singing, by Florence A. Marshall, $1.50, or in 
three parts, E@Ch........ 0... eee ce cee conser eres cnet cece ncestsseeeceeeerenes 60 
27. Organ Acc pene nt of the Choral Service.—Dr. G. F. Bridge. 75 
28. The Cornet.—H. 5 ee . 75 
29. Musical Dictation. ~Dr. ie Ae RRR ONE iO 


Any of the above may be had strongly bound in boards, price 25 cents each extra. 
LISTS AND CATALOGUES MAILED FREE, 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 
21 E. 17th St. (8 deors W. of Broadway), NEW YORK. 
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4 and 5 P.M. 
Building and immediate neighborhood. 


ri GL 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the oreadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music, 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the pianc saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Style A, 
Price, $44 oo. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
18 East 17th Street, New York City. 





7 octaves, Price, $54.00 ; Style B, 5 octaves, 








Branch Office, Room 682, Hotel Boylston Boston, Mass. 





CONSERVATORY OF 


—AND-—— 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ SEMINARY, 


At Berlin, Germany. wo. Sila Potsdamer Str. 


MUSIC 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


Royal Prussian Professor, Court Pianist. 


October 1. Pupils received daily between 


Good board and lodging at reasonable price to be had in the Conservatory 


reac 
PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKEA, 


Im, and Royal Court Pianist. 


ZEIPTER & WINKELMANN, 
>PIANOS,< 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrree on 
application. 


20th SEASON. — 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce > Philadelphia, 











5073 Main | Street, ‘Germantown. 


| PRIV ATE AND CLASS LESSONS given in all 
branches of Music. Terms: $7.50 to $30.00, 
INSTRUCTORS ; 


C. PLAGEMANN, 
Miss BOIC E, 


| 
| R, TRCKWER. 
R. HEN 
MAURITZ TREFSON, 


KAKER, 

| GUSTAV HILLE, * SOWER, 

R. SCHMIDT, “ DAVE 
L. HOWE, * RUTHRAUFPT, 

| F. CRESSON, “ SMITH, 

. wo te *“ SUTOR 


WILLIAMS, 


GILCH 2 
Mrs. W. & J. TIERS 


isT, 
| PASQUAL e RONDINEL LA, 


Concerts given every two weeks in our own Music 


Hall. 1139 pupils in attendance last season. 
¥or Illustrated Circulars apply to 


RICH. ZECKWER, Director. 








| 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 

FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., « 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PEs 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, i and Upright 


a 


WAREROOMS:; 
Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW +? YORK.’ 
BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Lae corner aire St., GIRLANS, 

















PA. 


a 
i 
C 
4 
. 
i 
Bs 


HAZLETON, 


@ For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond Sr., 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Leos aon OF 


CRrrAL, a 
aNd er ENCE o 


ANY ORGAN yaad 
IN THE W 
ORGA ry y 


171 Broadway. 
ications to the Manufactory, 


Brooklyn. 


| BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
1 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. . 
itt T i tS a 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 
Address all New York communi 


VOLUME SWEET 
CATALOGUE 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


RAPIDITY OF RCTION 
’ ‘SEND FORA 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 





Brapeury Music Hat, | 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death, Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. LAwRENcE, 
88 Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 
free of charge, ¥ 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 15t Superior Street, 
CICA, 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


ESTABLISHED \S3\" Il 


Mec. s STONE, 
Bi BO sotchy Locien 


. ‘WY Piano Cases 


‘ neil 


PIANOS 


GGG WASHINGTUN STREET 
BOSTUN ) 


REBACON 


lateRAVEN & 








GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





Te COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
BRI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 


RRA RRRAE 


Upright + Pianos.| 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canali St., Chicago, III. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 


~ SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 





. INCORPORATED 1885. 


PELLEEEE) 
ReCEEEEE 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 
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HH 
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APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth 8t., 


NEW YORK. 
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Will of the Late William Knabe. 
HE will of Mr. William Knabe was probated 
last Thursday, and letters testamentary were granted .to 
Ernest Knabe and Charles Keidel. The will, dated January 
directs that $400 a year be paid his cousin, Emma 
the same amount to Ferdinand Rieman 
$1,000 each to the Home cf the Friendless, German 
Orphan Asylum, German Aged People’s Home, Boys’ Home 
and the Maryland Institute for the School of Design; $1co 
Frank Benneman, Wm. Benneman, Charles Benne- 


14, 1889 
Tr. Rieman, for life; 


for life 


each to 
man, Max Benneman, Arna Schultze, Henry Kaufman, Sr., 
ind Henry Kaufman, Jr., and Otto, August, William, Pauline 
and Mary Kaufman. To Ernest Knabe, his brother, is left 
the privilege to take the house No. 320 West Biddle-st, 
lot adjoining and No, 324 Rose-st., together with all furniture, 
bedding, books, plate, wines, horses, carriage and all other 


personal property of every kind in the houses for the sum of 


and 


and all the rest of the estate to Ernest Knabe and his 
sister, Mrs, Pauline W. Keidel, equally. 


$15,000, 





Circular. 
Oliver Ditson Company, Incorporated 
March, 1887. 
Directors 
Joun C, HAYNES, Cuar.es H, Ditson, 
President. Treasurer. 
CuarLes C, WILLIAMS, CHARLES F, SMITH, 


Moses WILLIAMS 
NNOUNCEMENT. The firm of Oliver Dit- 
A son & Co. having been dissolved by the death of the 
senior partner, the surviving partners of the firm and the 
executors of the estate of Oliver Ditson have organized a cor- 
poration under the laws of Massachusetts, with the above 
named title and board of directors, as the successor of the old 
firm, and to continue without interruption the business of 
music publishing and dealing in musical merchandise so long 
and successfully carried on by its predecessor. 
lohn C. Haynes, for 32 years a partner in the house of 
ver Ditson & Co, 
poration and will be ia charge of the principal store in Bos- 
His 
principal assistant at this store will be Clarence A. Woodman, 


O assumes the presidency of the new cor- 


ton, where all the printing and publishing are done. 
who is well trained in the business and now a member of the 


corp 
Charles H, Ditson, a partner in the old firm for over 20 years, 


ration 


becomes treasurer of the corporation and remains in charge of 
the New York city branch house, which will continue under 


the tithe of Charles H. Ditson & Co. His principal assistants 


will be Edward S. Cragin and Fred. E. Spear, who have had 
large experience in the business and have become members of 
the corporation 

The branch store at No, 33 Court-st., Boston, will be 
carried on as heretofore under the title of John C. Haynes & 
Co., in charge of Charles C. Williams, who for many years 
has been the efficient bead of affairs at this place, and now be- 
omes a director and member of the corporation. This store 
“ be devoted principally to the manufacture, importation 


of musical instruments and musical merchandise of 


ery description 


the title of J, E. Ditson & Co., and the public will be glad to 
know that it will remain in charge of Chas, W. A, Trumpler; 
who is now a member of the corporation. 

By this statement it will be seen that the large, well organ- 
ized and successful business of the old and well-known firm is 
transferred without break or hindrance to the new corporation 
of Oliver Ditson Company, the estate of Oliver Ditson retain- 
ing a large interest therein; that the same parties mainly are 
at the head of affairs, who will give the same care, energy and 
devotion to the business as have heretofore been given with 
such marked results, 

Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, with their great business facili- 
ties, will be the Western agents of the corporation for all of 
its immense catalogue of music and music book publications, 
as they have heretofore been for its predecessor 

The houses of the corporation will be as follows : 

Headquarters, ; OLIVER Drrson ComPANy, 
{ 449 and 451 Washington-st., Boston. 
( Charles H. Ditson & Co., 
867 Broadway, New York. 
John C. Haynes & Co., 
33 Court-st., Boston. 
J. E. Ditson & Co., 
1228 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia. 


Branch Houses, { 








A Secret about Pianos. 
“* ¥7 OU can have that upright piano for $250,” 
said a dealer on Chestnut-st., above Eleventh, 
yesterday. ‘‘It has been used for a year by Dr. ——, the 
celebrated Walnut-st. dentist, or the price would be higher.” 

The gentleman, a lawyer, examining the instrument, was 
somewhat surprised, and said: ‘‘ Did the dentist sell it to 
you?” 

‘No, he rented it from us because he could not afford to 
buy it. Scores of families do the same thing, while the world 
thinks them wealthy. A very fine piano, new, will rent for 
$100 to $125 per year. There are plenty of fashionable families 
living beyond their means who can rent a piano, but who 
would be sadly pinched to pay $350 to $1,000 down for one.” 
— Philadelphia ‘‘ News.” 


Tables of Importance. 


(COMPILED BY THE MusicaL Courter.) 

















Conundrums for Mrs. Hensel. 
Coxumsus, Ohio, March 15, 1889. 
Editors Musical Courier > 
WING to Octavia Hensel’s remarks about 

Rosenthal not advertising pianos, I take the liberty to 
enclose a program of his concert in Columbus. You will see 
that every available space is used to advertise the Steinway 
pianos. 

But is it not fair? Why, in the name of common sense, 
should Steinways furnish Rosenthal or any other man a piano— 
a valuable instrument—free of charge, free of transportation, 
free of cost of tuning ? 

Is not the musical public indebted to enterprising piano 
makers such as Chickering, Weber, Miller, as well as the 
above, for placing fine pianists in the position so they 
can and will be heard? Why is it, then, just in the interest of 
the house which happens te handle the piano ? 

The awakening of interest will profit every dealer, and 
many of our would-be pianists find achance to go home and 
say: *‘ Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa!” They would never 
have a chance to understand their own greatness. 

To the piano makers of enterprise we owe, to a great extent, 
the musical culture of our people. Nothing should be done to 
belittle them or to discourage them. They cannot be ex- 
pected to lay out large sums of money without a chance 
to indirectly be remunerated. Why should they do it? For 
glory, while players and teachers work for the ‘‘ money there 
is in it.” And is it derogatory for the main house to do the 
mechanical work, get hall, advertise, &c., as long as it does 
not detract from the musical treat? These conundrums I 
would like to see answered, WwW. 


Circular. 


Baus & Company. 


553 to 557 West THIRTIETH-ST , { 
New York, March az, 1889. § 


OTICE TO THE TRADE.—We hereby beg 
to notify the trade that Mr. Gustavus Baylies, Jr., is in 

no way connected with our firm and is not authorized to 

transact any business for us. Baus & Co, 








—A curious incident, says the Middletown (Conn.) ‘* Penny 
Press,” came under the notice of the ‘‘ Press” reporter in 
Portland the other day. A gentleman, owning a fine piano 
that had been recently tuned and placed in first-class order, 
was somewhat surprised at the peculiar tone of the instru- 
ment at times. Occasionally the instrument would be in per- 
fect tune, and again every note struck would send forth a dis- 
cord peculiarly unpleasant to the ear. It was finally decided 
that the instrument had not been properly tuned and another 
tuner was sent for with instructions to place the piano in or- 
der. After a careful examination he said the piano was sadly 
out of tune and that the instrument would have to be taken 
to pieces. He went to work with that idea and had progressed 
but a while before the cause of the peculiar sounds was dis- 
In the open space back of the keys were found nine 
They were comfortably en- 


covered. 
mice of but a few days’ growth. 
sconced in a nest prepared by a thoughtful mother. The nest 
and mice were removed and the piano now goes better. It is 
a mystery to the owner how they came there, as the piano is 








lhe Philadelphia branch store will go on as heretofore under 


VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Mesth cading Janeery 96, S008. 0. .000cdes in vo0censesaceneeaenn $125,898 
r > ae ay a ae ge 00890000 dpa geee 108,072 
Seven months ending January 31, 1839.............0.205 +. eevee 1,142,941 
a nat . rs 31, 1888 .... + hens + 1,168,966 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
| } |Aut Orner| 
Orcans. Pianos. AND Parts | ToTAts 
| THEREOF. | 
| | end pe 
| | | 
| No. | Value. | No. | Value. | Value. | Value. 
Month ending Janu-| 
ary 31, 1889. ........ } 14419 | $86,014) 44 | $15,597 $9,871 ($111,482 
Month ending Janu- | 
ary 31, 1888.........| 787 |] 52.549] 42 14,263 | 11,889 78,701 
Seven months ending | | 
January 31, 1889..... 6,742 | 397,738 | 376 | 122,592 | 74,554 594,884 
Seven months ending | 
January 31, 1888.....| 4,964 | 333,363 | 412 nat 7oe | 74,903 | 539,973 





much in use and hardly ever left uncovered. 





THE AZOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 


Are now prepared to furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 
TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT A SMALL COST OVER THE OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 


= ttiaiil 


— 


. 
‘ 





Sst Fas 
STYLE 1000. 
14 Stops. 6 Sets of Reeds. 
Weicnr, Boxep, 469 Les. 
Manual Organ has two sets of reeds and divided octave coupler. 
Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 
cleste 





THE TERRITORY IS RAPIDLY BEING TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. 


THE A-OLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. (2th and [3th Sts. New York. 


| 





0. 
Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 28 in. 
Weicur, Boxep, 395 Les. 


Manual Organ has five octaves of reeds and divided octave 
coupler, The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 
in all. 














Length, 44 in. Height, 67 im. Width, 23 in, 
Weicut, Boxep ror Suipment, 339 Las. 
This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops, 


@” WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 
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WESSELL, Nickel & Gross EMERSON 


_ Aig oFr— 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


STANDARD OF 





THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 





G. W, SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK, 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 


PIAN Oo ACTION Ss. hs than 45,000 Sold. Every 


| 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR micteteomeactvitaal 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


174 Tremont Street, 


Piano Fully Warranted. 








Wareroom, No. 


BOSTON. MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Btc, 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO.r 31.00, tara ns oS 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACCENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 











THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = ( 4A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 








>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sarc, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before & e pu unite haw 
pesety fifty a and upon their excellenc 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tene, 
Teach, Workmanship and ility. 


Every Piano Futty Warrantep ror Five Y ars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8St., Baltimore. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS:POND 
PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS: 
181 @ 183 Tremont Street, Besion. 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Rlegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 
Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeno: 


ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & S0N, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, i22 EAST {3th STREET 


BRACKBTS, ETC. 





Cea ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
ge CORRESPC IDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





CHE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 





LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PraAaAnos. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORE, 
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me 0 SMOKY ME ARTIN GUITARS ian tami 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs thyemgheut the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | M:. &@ §. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, ead many others. 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only &gge im the United States, but 


also in Europe. 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and uareliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, ete. etc., etc. 








KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. KURTZMAN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, ¥. Y. 





PP OUR << 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


Its leading characteristics are 
ist. A Fall, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. 


4th. The whele composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 


NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unhesitatingly place them before the world. 


e@™” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Kansas Ci o 
BRANCH Houses: | Kansas City, M 
( London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 












KeBAcH 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


7 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t.. New York. 





+> TH -- 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


BRIDGEPORT CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 








ON HNDE 


oO 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acents Wanrtep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (2 Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS. ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


TFTVORYTON, 


CONN. 





HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROSB. & CO. 
— WAREROOMS: -— 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 














BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY : 


558 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 








Pe THE A. B CHASE Co. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


OF BOTH 





= For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








JAMES & HOLMSTROM 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 


233 & 235 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN C0., 





~wét IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





RNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


atent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, 
1875, and our Uprights have our ee 
March, 1878, which has 





LL our Pianos have our 
July, 1872, and November, 

action fsame, cast — one piece, patented May, 1877, and 

caused them to be p: d by P judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








he 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE. 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


2PPrA Mos. 


eo 


LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 

and Small ee 





bility. 
ae oo 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 








JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 


List oF OUR LARGEST Piano Manufacturers. 
GRAND ORGA ne 

Fifth Avenue Cathedral, v4 Fue 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
2 ¢ 243 St. Paul’s E. Ch., 
43. Fifth Avenue Pres. 

he ¥., Brooklyn Tab 

hd Bi irst Presbyterian, 

Philadelph hia, 3; ity Ch.. 

San » 33 Christ Ch.. 


All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 





AUBURN, N. Y. 


| STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





Upright and Square 


PrPrawos. 


name ‘and Wexasiiahe, 338 and 340 East 3ist § 3lst Street, New York. 





BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SRO. 2. Bat LT, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
e- SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


WM. ROHLFING & CO, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


| Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING —— 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre,” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 














The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices, 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


WEGMAN & CO., 








THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salabie 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 
++} CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRICHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable ii improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 








400 & 402 West Fourteenth Btreet, oN EW YORK. 


9 and 37, 39, 41, 43 8 46 Minth Avenue, 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
FPEER & SON ,» Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 








@" Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 





Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Demestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Oovers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 

FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York, 


P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 





E:. G. HARRIN GTORN! Bi CO ., iistrcnns oe 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tene. 


Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 








their Pianefortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 





NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymeur Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 





Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 


Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


STHINWAY 


Stzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 








ESTEY 
PIANO 


Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. The 

| several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable | 
| manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the | 
| musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
| we are not already represented. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, | 


South Boulevard, New York City. 
































il ee see 








asau’ oe BRIGGS 


RIGGS PIANOS are ordered in quantities by the dealers. 





2 ca oo . 5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 








BEST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE. 





ALF RE 


PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





Wheel, 154 inch, 


60,000 SETS IN USE. 
ee SOLE AGENT, “Gp 


PAYSON’S PATENT {& 


LONG STEM, 





D DOLGE. 


No. 122 East 13th Street, 
IN BW YORK. 





Wheel, 2 Inch. 








‘BEHNING 


Ben Upright and Grand =aanoe 


> 3 WEST 14th st. 


We 6NEWYORK, Sg? 





Factary: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


| BHEHNING & SON. 











UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R.M, BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are prep pared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low rite 

5 for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York, 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration, 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND. INDIANA. 











LOCE WOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York, 








? 7 + 


